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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 


HATTERTON 


To a person of even a slight literary turn, there are few hours 


vent than those spent in readimg, or solitary 


of more calm en) 





thought, in his library The enticements of co ipany or dissipa- 


tion may exh te more for atime; but the keenest sensations 


are always the shortest lived, and the brief hour of riotous enjoy 
ment is generally followed by a long pe vi of weariness, pain 
or repentance There is nothing very exciting to be sure, in ai 
evening spent quietly at home among one’s books; but, at all 
events, it is a cheap ind innocent pleasure ; and when the genial 
flame dances and crackles in the newly replenished grate, when 
the blazing « les at our elbow shed a flood of light over the 
pages of our book, and as t eurling smoke of a fresh cigar 
spreads around its loud of rich distilled perfume,” we, for o 
] we tore iS the very eture ot 
iy fire, is, like Selkirk me 
s peopled solitude He need 
rh ie pent, nor! ! ood | 
i ot call u ilo ise al 











t interr If he would 
he« ! Want society 
| i him, wi he can take wy 
when h pl uses, lay aside when } stirred of ther flatter. or 
censure, as he see fit. without fear of off and who. the ! 
mute themsels spean to his na ! 1 j wert \ $ 
any Hiving Vv ec t li } s 1 vil lk | 
tre \ ‘ » 8s e, 3 wecked i wed f 
yward flights. Or if he would rather “commune with } 
own heart and be st where will his thoughts be so likely to be 
raised, enla d pur fied as when he sees } ft suri need 
living mon vents of the great and good of other day 
ii pla Ww 1 if ds httle stretch of t \ DP} { 


with their influence, and instinet with their } 











It does not take away from the attractiveness of our employ 
ment. that a shade of melancholy will sometimes steal over the 
mind, softening, though not darkening the shades o } W, 
know not but others may call ita fanciful weak) but te 
there is i something melancholy in lookn at the motley 
array of volumes ound us, and tracing the names on their | 
in whicl sin riptions on a monument, thetr merits 
out in all the sple of ‘ When L take up the works of 
some poor, despised, unhappy man of genius 1 often reflect on the 
sorrows he endured during Ife. that after death his writi ! he 
give me pleasure I cannot but think, as I cast my e1 
the names on my shely how m vy of these men w per 
euted and hated, how ny pined a d starved, that thev4 ht 
one day win the appiaus of stra ers, and be renowned anwone 
a generation that knew them not When this feeling is str 
upon me, I cannot take up the Jerusalem Delivered without a h 
for Tasso’s captivity ; the Lusiad reminds me that Camoens died 


in ahospital; in Don Quixote I see an eternal monument of infamy 


to the nation which let the soldier, scholar, and wit die in poverty 
and then my heated fancy brings before me Milton's blindness 
and obscurity; Butler’s neglected wretchedness; Otway's b 
gary and starvation. I visit Galileo in his dungeon, Dante in his 
exile, Kirke White on his death-bed I drop a tear overt 


early grave of Chatterton: from his deat 





h I truce upw l the 
course of his lift ] see an untaught peasant boy a child of 
fourteen, deceiving the best judges by his skilful imitations of 9 

tiquity and discovering us much creative as imitative eer s l 
see him, not rewarded encouraged, and assisted to cu vat his 
talent, but pining in unknown poverty, tll the springs of life stand 
sull for wantof nourishment I see him putting an end in a mo 


ment of despair, to a life of misery, and then a cloud shrouds him 





from my sight There is not, I think, in the annals of human 
suffering, a more undeserved, affecting fate than this of hin 
1 sleepless boy, who perish’d in his pride 


A feeling of bitter indignation will, indeed, sometimes minele with 


our pity, and we will deem, that as his life was no blessing to 
him so the loss of it should not be re ore tted, and that it was bet 
ter for him to perish even by an untimely, a bloody, and a guilty 
death, than to | ! | ' . 


himself sinking into the depths of despair, yet look in vain for a 


ve on, tormented at once by pride and want; to fee! 
friendly hand to rescue him ; and, if he ¢ scaped the gnawing pangs 
of a death by hunger, sooner or later to fall a victim, like the self. 
destroying scorpion, to the keen sting of his own fierce emotions 
But comfort might yet have visited his wretched garret, and joy 
have lighted up his pallid features. He had scarcely entered on 








the threshold of lift Better things were even then in store tor 
him. An eminent member of the university of Oxford took a 
journey to Bristol, on parpose to ascertain the genuineness of 
Chatterton’s forgeries, and to pate ize him. if found to be the 
author, but he arrived o1 y to he iat he had poisoned himselt a 


few days before in London. He died at the age of seventeen years 


and five months, young in yeurs but old nm vexation, disappomt 
ment, and sorrow. Born of humble parents, with no encourage 


ment to study, no guide to his taste, he was a student in his very 
infancy, and in his twelfth year made a list of the books he had 
read amounting to seventy c! fly ' tory and ehivintty I t 

tun utely too, he had even at this tender 


application but the wayward unhappy temperament of precocio 











renius; and, before he fairly ent i mte ti was old i I 
gloomy forebodings of blasted hopes i hted t 
which, however they may darken ow riper age, are so selde 
permitted to cloud the joyous face of « ‘ 

The b of his mind towards antiquarian studies ts as 1 k 
able as the developement of itt his tam Ss poens ol Rowley 
Before he could read, says his mother, he t love with t 

i tea ¢€ ipitals ol old French manuseript From tl he 
t thim his letters, and he learned to read trom an ok k-le 
ter bible. Lle borrowed all the old dict aries he could lay - 
on, and wrote to a friend in New-York, requesting him to make 
him a collection of all the hard we s an the ky h 
At the ave of fourteen we find him indent sclerk to an att 
ney, Where he } sed a cou} ot years oy ve nt i] 
shari with his masters servants their nrenial ¢ | 
tare In this unconge } situation nd att ‘ \ v 
the Pe sof Rowley writter A ft s " 
ere tor boldness U ! y.1 t } ia 
of « tw i ! et it l ‘ of x 
Redelithe church } ifor a k , ni { 
ly i old lumber-ro« were preserve niber of title-dece | 
other papers relating t the church, bel ing toa MasterCany 
who lived in the time of Edward the to ! nd Henry the sev I 
An these Cha if \ “ut ’ ‘ \ 
ti aly i oth j Vnge, and | iri { 
Phom Rowley i St | Th el } ‘ i 
radually, and always int contradicted | elf 
Sever times as to the way in vained t nN fruit tha 
to some mitatuated lovers ot s only " 
proof that he wished to be theught t auther of them, but w 
not They argued their age from the ancient appes eof the 
s ts: tothis it Was answered, that the « ake had a 
‘ x or ¢ itis s, Which ¢« il be « vi vou, al 
no of Chatterton s tragments exceeded Unat size A piore 
stubborn 4 twas opp ed to their prejudice, that these pretended 
poehis of the fitteenth century cont hnsever aiiu 1 t i art 
of knitung, which w then unknow But the strongest ar 
ment agamst their antiquity is drawn from internal evideues 
from the poems themselves Th words and Spreiii time are 
uitiquated, the style 1s modern It has none of the ed, heavy 
cle unation, the cumbrous learning, quaint sententiousne 


ruggedness of verse, which disfigured the poetry of that early day 


but displays the polish, refinement, and easy flow of a more cul 
tivated era The words alone are of the fifteenth century the 
rest of the eighteenth. Yet many men of learning and judgment 
contended most obstinately for their gwenuinene Dr. Muller 
president of the Antiquarian Society, La orne, Bryant, and 


Matthias. maintained their ancient origu 


denied by Tyrrwhit Horace Walpole, Malone, Gray, Hayley 


and Johnsen. lt argues littl for the penetratuon of the er 
world that they could be thus er y deceived; yet they 
to have learnt caution from expenence, for the detection of ¢ it 


terton s forgery dia not make them any clearer-s hited toc cover 


Ireland's. Chatterton’s plan v certainly sufficrently clumsy. But 
that an uneducated boy of fourteen st d have struck out so bok 
singt r, ang OF ma | th to fame, ts one of t neost extraor 
dinary phenomena in the history of geniu His plan was lon 
meditated, and he had prey rred several other 8} ous fravrment 
to be published if the first were completely successful. He be 
stowed more care on them than on his avowed compositions ; th 
sort of anonymous lmmoertality was t ! htol tis ambition 
In his own character says his biograph © wrote tor bread and 
the booksellers, in that of Rowley for t d eternity; and 
there are occasional passages in them, whose beauty not eve 


their uncouth mock antique dress can entirely conceal 

It is a melancholy task to follow his short lite through its sad 
Vicissitudes of brief success, and long harrowing anxiety. He 
left Bristol for London, and at the age of sixteen comme need the 
precarious life of an author. He was at first successful, and al 
ready exulted in anticipated triump! but distress soon threatened 


him, and poverty stared him in the face. de had no friends to 


whom to apply med it of rwise. his untameat pride woud have 
spurned any relief att r hands. Hewhe had confidently drean 
ed of soon rolling im Wea \ for weeks im actual want ot food 
The gnawing pains of | er ithe fierce pangs of d pou 
edambition, and wounded vet rebellu pride, Were too much for 
you and im cnt spirit to endure. Life was a burden heavier 
than he « bear " d ut dow! With more steadiness 
and | ciple, he wou ve known how tod pline without 
‘ ‘ ! ' { ne but wholesome |e sis 
t hat ‘ f i But he w petted, sy ‘ hild 
of 1 it t h Ay when he gave him 
huis ring t } them usele did of « Cy 
‘ fiof prophecy Lle devoured every rt bot but 
\ t bie ! 1 every \ yo } thon 
‘ t ve tl ! yw vor riba 
l ‘ nt of} 1 ‘ otry ‘ ‘ 
ue ! v ! ‘ ‘ on mato 
\ \ “ li V 
was iv ! Vy teol 
" t nlor tenen t of 
i) il ! v the « ont f iu 
' et: u " \ i | j al i 
len om fy he serve ther 
tenn ox } No one si vw envy him 
V y ve t v ¢ for him 
ay \ \ rather re 
! m \ 1 i ! y un 
happy 4 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SALTCHES BY A BRIEFLES®s LAWVER, 


Tue f ‘ l ved 

with w i wa 

tly ace me that | L my off 
mt eve ‘ 1 ! hel 


Vr rt tw ‘ t i W > ut \ iwrong 
fully ¢ ‘ toi re the iJ m Ww and 
to as ve him of t vies la tance of Mary F the 


war ’ ‘ tot Jim WwW heretotore, to wat 
} { \ the ’ t count ¢ ! ued) by 
of w veral premises, she, the said Mary F—, 
f of wv from ey and Vvear first 
mentioned, hitherto | nie and was table todo or perform 
} I ‘ \ ! ‘ d James W—, so 
‘ hye ' rr cd, amd thereby he, the 
J W ‘ tl tine t, and was deprived of 
‘ \ ) j und ser I — for th 

© which ones textraordinary 

ca t ever cane dermy ae tuted. “The yr intafl 
I knew ea v high nihing in society; and 
the ward. fer v j heel ut, E had ‘known a year 
before ¢ the re i o— Aw proudiy, for a breef 
period, did vi { ted, | f md rich, she 
po sseul a t fer ‘ ‘ ol mer and her admirers 
wre nh propo to her tract Bh Without any appa 
rent cause for se ¢ he hat ididenly withdrawn herself fron 


oeciety. and, at the tume Lrecet.ed the note from my client, I had 


ott imi ot or ' i ' ! nul 

The def dant I had | nthe habit of meetine u socrety 
but diced dott nee ‘ nee With him Ile could not, I think 
have been ove tiwe-aml-twentyv at that tive li ayy nee 
at first ht, w vil but attractive One of his legs had, 

j yout been broker ‘ fall, and having been badly set 
became So el Ke that whe he stood Upon one le the foot of 
the other w five or six inches from the ground. lis head was 
beautifully formed, and hiehly mtellectual in its character On 

broad and noble forehead, the ht had already affixed its im 
pre al int clear ecaim eye there was an indication of mind 
which could not be mistaken. His manner was reserved, and, in 


eneral, perfectly collected; but 1 had noweed im him, at times, 
‘ tion, and a morbid ensibility on the 

ibject of his deformity. He appeared to shrink from any thing 
ke familiarity from exther sex; and, at the ume I first met him ir 

society, apparently had no ¢ ther object than to hang on the out 
kirts of the circle which the beautiful girl, for whom this action 





was brought, always drew around her—to watch the changes of 
her countenance, and catch every word that fell from her lip 
Afterwards, they were both so much oceupied with one another, 
when I saw them, as most effec ually to preclude the possibility 
of an intimacy with others 
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I was, most probably, indebted to the following incident for my | merely bent her head, and taking no further notice of me, con- 
| tinued her conversation. I was somewhat chagrined at the indif- 


retainer on this occasion. 
, by her | ference with which she received me, but lingered near her, intend- 


At a ball, given in honor of the birthday of Miss F 





guardian, I observed S——, towards the close of the entertain- | ing to take an opportunity to address her. She apparently was | 


ment, assisting a young lady, who was, apparently, very much | aware of my object, and seemed determined not to indulge me I 
agitated, in ascending the stairs which led to the ladies’ dressing- | was twice on the point of speaking, when she carelessly looked 
room. The circumstance did not excite much attention in me at) another way. At length I addressed her, and in rather an embar- 
the time, as I thought it probable it was some lady, who, from | rassed manner made some trifling observation on the heat of the 
the excessive heat of the dancing-room, had become faint. Afew) room. Without making any reply, she turned away, with a 
moments afterwards, | made my adieus, and ascended to the | haughty toss of the head, and spoke in an under tone to a gentle- 
gentlemen’s apartment. While I was putting on my over-coat! man who was standing on the other side of her. I was confound- 
S—— rushed into the room, in the greatest agitation, looked | ed; but my astonishment was soon changed to indignation, when 
wildly and searchingly around, and then running up to me and | I heard her make use of the terms, stranger and impertinence, in 
clasping my hand in both of his, begged me to get some water such a manner as to leave no doubt that they were applied to 
and come to his assistance in the adjoining chamber. [I caught, me. I soon afterwards left the house, and hurried to my room. 
up a pitcher, which stood on a stand in one corner, and hurriedly | It was in vain that I racked my brain to discover some cause for 
followed him. He turned around as I entered, and exclaimed, | this extraordinary treatment. 1 could attribute it to nothing but 
* She's dead, she’s dead!” in a tone of agony and despair, which | a wanton disregard of the forms and decencies of society, or to 
{ shall never forget. On a sofa, lifeless and pale as marble, lay ||some sudden dislike she had taken to me, on account of my de- 
the lovely girl, in honor of whom the fete had been given. Her formity. ‘Whichever it may be,’ I mentally exclaimed, ‘she 
eyes were closed, and her hair, long and dishevelled, partially con- || shall repent it. No one, not even a woman, shall treat me with 
cealing her face, had spread over her neck and shoulders. My | scorn, or regard lightly my claims on their attention.’ I never 
first impression was that she was dead; but, having sprinkled a! knew why it was that I was so much affected by this occurrence. 
little water in her face, and felt her pulse, I discovered that she Such a reception from most women I should have regarded lightly, 
had only fainted 
life, and S——, who had hitherto stood motionless, gazing in- || ferently. [ was mortified, and deeply offended. In an uncontrollable 
tently upon her, suddenly sprang towards her, and pushing me | agony of feeling | brooded over the insult | had endured, which 
hastily aside, clasped her passionately in his arms; then turning | I felt to have been even more an insult w hen received from the 
to me-said, “bind me to you forever; lead Miss F down stairs, | hands of a beautiful woman. J determined that my revenge should 
and account for her faintness by the heat. I will see you at your) be as new as it was signal. I swore in the bitterness of the mo- 
house, to-night.” | ment that if [ had to sacrifice every other interest o: my life, if 
He left the room. I approached Miss F——, (who had, on ob- my way to her should be through mortification, through insult, and 
serving me, hid her face with her hands, and appeared so much) through disgrace, I would gain her love. If I humbled myself be- 
agitated that I was fearful she would again faint,) and ge ntly | fore her to degradation ; if, worm-like, and in the dust, my first 
taking her hand, expressed my anxiety for her health, and my | advances were to be made, and scorned, I would still pursue. I 
fear least the closeness of the room, with her exertions to enter- |; would crawl up to her in prosperity, I would descend to her in de- 
tain her friends, had injured it, led her down stairs; and, after a ' wradation, and in misery ; and scorned, and rejected in either situa- 
few words of explanation to her mother, took my leave | tion, I would still persevere. 1 would approach her in moments 
I did not find S at my house, as I expected. From that, of happiness, when her face was radiant, and her pulse beating 
time he appeared studiously to avoid me, and never, during our |) with delight, and while presenting pleasure’s bowl, | would then 
occasional meetings afterwards, dl he allude to the extraordinary || endeavor to win her affections. [ would draw near to her when 
But I am persuaded, as | before remark- || sorrow had thrown its dark shadow over her, and the ‘sun of her 
acquainted | happiness had set,’ | would dash the cup of misery from her lip, 
I would gain it, and then 








scene L had witnessed. 
ed, that I owed my retainer more to the fact that Iwas 
with the above details, than to any estimation in which he might) and even then still more seek her love 
|| —but [ will not anticipate 


have held my professional attainments 
I entered early upon the prosecution of my plan of revenge 


As he had promised in the note mentioned at the commence I 
ment of this communication, S—— called upon me in the even- || The next morning I called and inquired for Miss F 
After a few remarks on common-place topics, he entered || guardian’s house, was told that she was engaged, and leftmy card 
He professed himself unable | From this period no one was a more constant attendant at parties, 
to conceive the object of Miss F or her guardian, in bringing |, or more frequently seen at public places than myself. Loften made 
the suit. It was known to them, he said, that he had come into | advances to Miss F , when I met her in society, but was as often 
the possession of a fortune, which had raised him from indigence | coldly repulsed. The most I could vain was a direct, and genet 
to comparative opulence ; but he thought the desire of obtaming | ally a monosyllabic answer to the questions or observations I ad- 
damages could not have prompted them to a proceeding so fraught dressed to her jul my attention was never withdrawn from her 
|| | embraced every opportunity to study her character. I drew near 





ing. 


upon the business of our meeting 








with ruinous disclosures and shame 
After a vain attempt by interrogatories to gain some informa- | to her in society, heard her conversation, learned her tastes, her 
tion from him by which I could reconcile the present conduct of habits, her manner of thinking—and when I had acquired sutt- 
Miss F with the character I had known her—a proud, high- |; cient for my purpose, | made another call 
spirited, and admired female—TI ceased my questioning, and frank- mitted, but received in such a manner as convinced me I was not 
ly told S—— my perplexity. } welcome. Iwas not, however, dismayed. I had prepared myself 
“ You are already acquainted,” said he, in answer, “ with some |; for the visit, and whatever power of pleasing I possessed, was 
portion of my intercourse with Miss F——, and I do not know displayed. I turned the conversation on subjects which I knew 
why I should hesitate on an occasion like this, to give you a brief, were agreeable to her, and with which I had made myself con 
I left her with the conviction that I had risen a st pin 





account of the origin of our intimacy, and its continuance down | versant 
to this time. You may perhaps remember, that about two years | her estimation 
since I came to this place, and commenced the study of the law 
I had chosen it as a profession, and at that time supposed I should | my conduct 
have to depend upon it for a future support. For the first six * My progress in the esteem of Miss F 


I fear that | am running too much into detail— 


I will be less minute 
was slow but sure. [ 





months after my arrival I strenuously resisted all the attempts of) had this advantage: I knew her well and adapted myself to her | 


my friends to draw me into society, and devoted myself most ar-' tastes. [dazzled her mind with the treasures which had rewarded 
dently and diligently to my profession. At the expiration of this | the incessant application of my previous lite to study. 1 * wooed 
time, a favorite cousin arrived in , and a few days afterwards | her imagination in the golden language of poetry,’ and words of 
I yielded to her earnest and pressing soiicitations, and accompa 

nied her to a large evening party. I was leaning on the arm of |, 
an acquaintance, gazing listlessly on the gay and brilliant scene | the scenes of this period, when mad with revenge and intoxicated 
before me, occasionally making some trifling remark, which too} with love, Lunrelentingly pursued my devoted victim 


often betrayed the little interest I took in it, when my companion, | deseribe my feelings when my hard-earned triumph was compl: 





passion—passion no longer feigned—crowded for utterance 
© Wretch that Lam, lam not yet hardened enough to linger over 


with an exclamation of admiration, drew my attention to a young | ted, and I drew from Miss F—— the cause of her treatment of me 
female, standing near the door, surrounded by half-a-dozen gen- on our first introduction. In the confidence of unbounded afle: 
tlemen. Never had I seen a being more beautiful Sut | need tion, and in the fulness of a contrite heart, self-condemning, and 


not attempt to describe Miss F—— to you. There are few who || depreeating my resentment, she confessed that my personal dé 

saw her at that time who will soon forget her. The symmetry of , formity had at first excited her contempt. She disliked th haughty 
her form, and the regularity of her features, attracted but little of!) manner of one on whom the hand of misfortune had been so ruth 
lessly laid, and had wished tohumble him. She had humbled him 


—but in doing so, she had destroyed herself 


my attention on first beholding her. It was in her yes, and in the 


expression of her countenance, that | found cause for admiration; i} 
and I gazed until admiration was changed to wonder, as | saw | 
there the different emotions of the soul portrayed. As I looked |, birth-night ball that sh implored me to save her from impending 
towards her she turned, her face beaming with a mingled « xpres Hl disgrace by marriage 

sion of delight and surprise, to answer some remark with which | had made, that I persuaded her to ascend to the dressing-room 
A moment afterwards I saw her lip It was in vain that she here appealed to me again, and on het 


You saw us when we awoke from our delirium. It was at her 
She was so agitated by the disclosure sh: 


she was evidently pleased. 
curl with scorn, and her eye flash, as she replied to some impu- |! Knees conjured me to rescue her while it was yet possible. The 


dent observation of one of these pests of society, denominated |! swoon into which she fell on receiving my answer, continued so | 


‘ fashionable young men.’ || long that I became alarmed and rahg for assistance. I found you 
“I begged my friend to introduce me. He readily offered com- || You saw what she suffered; but you could not, you cannot con 
pliance, and we walked towards her. During the time I had been | ceive the anguish which tore my bosom. I loved her then, and 
gazing, the circle around her had considerably increased. My | love her even atthys moment; but { can never make her my witt 
friend caught her eye as we approached, and presented me. She! Here S——aflosed his narrative During the latter part of it 
‘ 


a 


f 


She soon began to give evidences of returning | or have noticed merely by a smile of contempt; but here I felt dif- 


, at her | 


This time I was ad-! 


more so than is nec¢ ssary to give you a correct understanding of | 


I cannot | 


| he had risen from his seat in great agitation, and with a brow 
alternately pale and flushed, with clenched hands and with a rapid 
and almost inarticulate utterance, had hurried through its details. 
| The reader has probably before this come to the same conclu- 
sion that I did—that neither Miss F- nor her guardian could 
seriously intend to prosecute the suit. I was satisfied that they 
must have been acquainted with the state of S ’s feelings ; and 
had expected that the fear of the ruinous exposure, to a being still 
dear to him, which must follow a suit, would force him into an 
jalhance. They were not altogether disappointed. I found, on after 
conversation with S——, that he shrunk with absolute horror from 
the contemplation of the consequences of a public trial, and that 
notwithstanding his present declarations, he had at one time re- 
solved to embrace the alternative. i determined to seek an inter- 
view with the guardian of Miss F- ; and telling § 
| on me in the morning, late as it was, made my way tothe residence 
of Mr. W I found him at home and alone, and stated te him 
at once the subject of my interview with S I was not mis- 
taken. He had not only taken this course for the purpose of fore- 
ing § intoan alliance, but had taken it without the knowledge 
of Miss F He frankly told me thatif these proceedings should 
not have the effect he desired, he should discontinue them; but 
wished me for one day to forbear communicating this fact to my 
client 
I found at our next interview that a night's reflection had pro 
duced an entire change in S——’s feelings. He had resolved on 
a marriage with Miss F——, not only as a matter of justice to 
her, but as an expiatory sacrifice for the indulgence of his revenge- 
ful passions. But when I mentioned the fact that Miss F’ was 
altogether ignorant of the measures that had been taken by her 
guardian, and that he had no intention of proceeding further, S—— 














to call 

















could hardly contain himself. He could not, he said, too soon do 
justice to an injured woman, and hurried out of my office, exclaim- 
ing that he was the happiest fellow in the world. 

No apology, I presume, is necessary for the publication of the 
forgoing incidents. They are already so widely spread, and are 
so well known, that the mere fact of their being im print will add 
but little to their notoriety. I have adhered as closely as possible 
to the circumstances as they came under my observation, and disre 


garded entirely the thousand rumors afloat upon the subject. This 
narrative furnishes another evidence that (ruta is far more strange 
than fiction ; and, although I lost my suit, I hope my readers will 
do me the justice to believe that I felt no regret at continuing “ a 





briefless lawyer.” M 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
Published originally in the New- Yor’ Amerwan 


HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN, 


NUMBER THREE 


THE AMBUSCADF—IN IMITATION OF scOTT.* 
Tue mountain tops are bright above 
The lake is bright beneath— 
And the mist is seen. the rocks between 
In a silver shroud to wreathe 
| Merrily on the maple spray 
The blue-bird trills her roundelay, 


And the red-bird blithely fits among 

' The boughs where her pendent nest is hunz 
} The squirrel his morning revel keeps 

| In the chestnut’s leafy screen, 

| And the fawn from the thicket gaily leaps 

! To gambol upon the green 


Now on the broad lake's waters blue 

Dances many a licht canoe; 

And banded there in wampum sheer 

} Many a crested chief is seen; 

Now as the foamy fringe they break 

Which the waves where they kiss the margin make 
The shallops shoot on the snowy strand 


And the plumed warriors leap to land 


They bear their pirogues of birchen bark 

' Far in the shadowy forest glade 

' And plunge them deep in coverts dark 
Of the closely woven hazel shade 

Then stealthily tread in each others track 

And with wary step come gliding back 

And when the water again is won 

Unlace the beaded mockason 

And covering first with earcful hand 

The footmarks dash'd in the yielding sa 

Round jutting point and de nted bay 

Through the wave they tke their winding way 


Awhile their painted forms are seen 
Gileamimg alk ne the? wrein green 

And then the sunny lake is left— 
Where issuing from a mountain cleft— 
Above whose bold impending height 
The dusky larch excludes the hight 
The « wrent of a rivulet 

Conceals their wary footsteps yet 





Sealing the rocks, where strong and deep 
Abrupt the waters foaming leap 
Along the stream they bending creep, 
Where the hanging birch’s tassels sweep, 
* The subject of the above attempt to describe in the style of Scott one of the 
many incidents in the annals cf our trontier warfare, that are eo peculiarly suited 
tu the genius of “ the minstrel of Border chivalry,” is @ tradition kept in a ro 
mantic part of this state, of an armed band having been a man by being 
precipitated from the banks of a narrow and deep ravine curing a sudden confit 
with a war-party of the Six-Natrons 
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Thread the witch-hazel and alder-maze 
Where in broken rills the streamlet strays, 
And reach the spot where its oozy tide 
Steals from the mountain’s shaggy side 


Now where wild vines their tendrils fling, 
From crag to crag their forms they swing, 
Some boldly find a footing where 
The mountain-cat would hardly dare 
Others as lightly onward bound 
As the frolic chipmunk skips the ground 
Till all the midway mountain gain 

And there once more collected meet, 
Where on the eagle's wild domain 

The morning sunbeams fiercely beat 


There's a glen upon that mountain side, 
A sunny dell expanding wide, 
Where the eye that looks through the green arcade 
Of cliffs in vines and shrubs — d, 
Sees many a silver stream and lake 
Upon its raptured vision break 
That sunny dell has its opening bright, 
Almost within an arrow’s flight, 
Of a narrow gorge, whose upper side 
Rank weeds and furze as closely hide 
As if some frolic fays had plied 

Their skill in weaving osiers green 
And thus in elvish freak had tried 

Its gloomy mouth to screen 





’Tis a chasm beneath the wooded steep 

Where the brain will swim and the blood will creep 
When its dizzy edge is seen, 

And the Fier ! will prompt the heart to leap 

When the eye would measure the yawning deep 
Of that hideous ravine 

Far down the gulf in distance dim 

The bat will oft at noontide skim, 

The rattlesnake like a shadow glides 

Through poisonous weeds in its she Ivy sides 

While swarming lizards loathsome craw! 

Where the green damp stands on the slimy wall 

And the venomous copper-snake’s heard to hiss 

On the frightful edge of that black abyss 


Here in the feathery fern—between 

The tangled thicket’s matted screen 

Their weapons hid, save where a blade 

From straggling ray reflection made, 
The Mohawk warriors lay 

The morning sees them gather there 

And crouch within their heathy lair— 

The scorching sun at noontide hour 

Sull finds them in their leafy bower, 
And when the mantle gray 

Of sombre twilight slowly fell 

Or rocky he ight and wooded dell 
They waited for their prey 


How slow the languid hours move 
How long to him their lapse appear, 
To whom remorse, or fear, or love 
Does in each lingering moment prove 
The gathered agony of years 
But o'er the Indian warrior’s soul 
Uncounted and unheeded roll 
Hours, like these in watching spent 
The moments that he knows within 
When on the glorious War-Path sent, 
Are calm as those which usher ir 
The thunders of the firmament 


The moose hath left the rashy brink 

Where he steals to the lake at eve to drink, 

And sought his lair in thicket dark 

Lit only by the fire-fly’s spark 

Now the far heaven's veil of blue 

The restless stars pervading through, 

Seem o'er the wave reflected spread 

Topave with studs of gold its bed 

Now as upon the western hills, 

The moon her mystic cirele fil 

Against the sky each cliff is flung 

As if at magic touch it sprang 

And as the wood her beam receives 
The dew-drops in that virgin high 

Pendent from the quivering leaves 

Sparkle upon the pall of night 


Deep in the linden’s foliage hid, 
Complains the peevish Katydid 
And the shrill screech-owl answers back 
rom tui prtree and tamarak 
t times alo © the placid lake 
solitary trout will break ; 
And rippling eddies on the strean 
In trembling circles faintly gleam 
Whale near the sedgy shore 1s heard 
The plash of that ill-omened bird,* 
Whos: dismal note and bodu ’cry 
Will oft the startled ear assail, © 
When lowering clouds obscure the sky 
And when the tempest gathers nigh, — 
Come quivering in the rising gale 





Oh, why cannot that loon’s wild shriek 

To them a feeble warning spt ak 

Whose proudly waving banner now 
Comes floating round the mountain's brow: 





. . ’ 

The loon, or great northern diver. L’imbrim ou grand plongeon de la mer 

de nord de Buffon, is regarded i yme parts of the country as a bird of ill-omen 

The loon is said to be restless before a storm: and an experienced master of a 

Coasting vessel informed me, that he always knew when a tempest Was approach 

ing by the ery of this bird, which is very shrill, and may be heard at the distance 
ofa mike or more.— Wilson's Ornithology. 






Whose gallant ranks in close array, 
Now gleam along the moon-lit way ; 
And now with many a break between, 
Are winding through the long ravine ? 


Oh, why cannot that loon’s wild shriek, 
To them a feeble warning speak ! 
Who careless press a foeman’s sod 
As if in banquet hall they trod ; 
Who rashly thus undaunted dare 
To chase in woods the forest child, 
To hunt the panther to his lair 
The Indian in his native wild ? 


Unapprehensive thus, at night 
The wild deer looking from the brake 
To where there gleams a fitful light 
Dotted upon the rippling lake 
Sees not the silver spray-drop dripping 
From the lithe oar which softy dipping, 
Impels the wily hunter's boat; 
But on his ruddy torch’s rays 
As nearer, clearer now they float 
The fated quarry stands to gaze 
And dreaming not of cruel sport 
Withdraws not thence his gentle eyes 
Until the rifle’s sharp report 
The simple creature hears and dies 
Bouyant with yeuth, as heedless the y 
Pursue the death-besetted way 
As cautionless each one proce¢ ds, 


Where his doomed steps the pathway leads, 


As if the perils of that hour 

But led those ste ps to be auty s bower 
They come with strring fife and drum, 
With flaunting plume and pennon come, 
To solitudes, w here never yet 

Hath gleamed the glistening bayonet—? 
Banner upon the breeze hath flown 
Or bugle note before been blown 

The cautious beaver starts with fear, 
That strange unwonted sound to hear ; 
But still her grave demeanor keeps, 
As from her hovel door she peeps— 
Observing thence with curious eyt 

The pageant, as it passes by 

Pauses the wailing whip-poor-will 
One moment, in her plaintive trill 

As echoing on the mountain side 
Their martial music wanders wide, 
The n, as the last note dies aw ay, 
Pursues once more her broken lay 

At length they reach that fatal steep, 
Which, hanging o'er the chasm deep, 
With stunted copse, and tangled he ath, 
Conceals the gult that yawns beneath 
The watchful Mohawk. from his lair, 
One moment sees them falter there— 
One moment looks, with eagle eye, 
To mark their forms ag tinst the sky . 


Then, through the night air, wild and high, 
’ 


Peals the red warriors battle-cry 
From sassafras, and sumach, green 
From shattered stump, and riven rock— 


From the dark hemlock’s boughs between, 


Is lanched the gleaming tomahawk 
And savage eyes glare fiercely out 
From every bush and vine about 
And savage forms the branches throw, 
In dusky masses on the foe 

In vain their leaders strive to form 

Their ranks beneath that living storm! 

As whoop on whoop discordant fell 
Loudly on their astounded ears 

As if at once each fiendish ye ll 

Awoke, within that narrow del! 

The echoes of a thousand years ' 
No rallyine ery, no hoarse command 
Can marshal that bewildered band; 

rion call to standard, more 

Those pear stricken ranks restore 

Now strown like pines upon the path 

W here bursts the fierce tornado’s wrath 

who undismayed 

Seek sternly back to back arraved 

With eve and blade alert in vam 


A moment's footing to maintai 


Though gallant hearts direct the steel 
And stalwart arms the buffets deal, 
Whatecan a of brands avail 
W hen each as many fo sail? 

ke seud betore the wintry blast 

hat throu the SKV comes sweennge fast 


ives Upon the tempest whirled 


ior in Va in Vain despair 
Nerv many a trantic bosom there 
Furious with the unequal strife 
To cling with desperate force to | 
There, fighting still, with mad endeavor, 
As on the dizzy edze they hover 

Their bugle breathes one rallying note 
Pennon and plume one moment float; 
Then, swept beyond the friehtfal brink 
Like mist, into the chasm sink 

Within whose bosom, as they fell 

Aros« as hideous, wild yr i 

As if th very ¢ uth had riven 


And shricks trom hell were upward driven 


t Ere yet the life's blood warm and wet 


Hath dimmed the glistening bayonet.—Drake * 


hey tow rd the steep, are struggling hurled 


LAY OF THE OLD BARD. 
Yes, I know that a shadow is over my eye, 


Like twilight’s dim cloud when the bright sun has set; 
But bring me my harp, for my pulses beat high, 
And the spirit of melody dwells with me yet 
What! though the cold world, and the care that it brings, 
May have sear'd a few flowers of fancy’s sweet chain, 
While the magic of music still lives on the strings, 
It will teach all the roses to blossom again 
Though old Time hath been writing in lines on my brow 
The record of years that are faded and o'er 
And young Beauty but smiles when I sue to her now, 
Yet still Lean sing what I sigh'd for before — 
Then give me my harp, and I'll tell you of eyes 
That could melt by their softness, and awe by their power 
As clear as the stars in th pure southern skies 
li quivering with light i love’s beautiful hour! 


glade— 

Til tell you how blushes and beauty re pled— 
lll tell you of vows breathed in secret and shade— 
And I'll tell you a thousand fond fancies beside 

And shall I be sad, when such memories as these 
Like torches, still light up the Aal/ ef my heart 

No—bring me my harp, and Pll smile as I seize 
The half-redeem'd treasures from memory’s mart 


I'll tell you of whispers in glen and in § 


Then say not again that I'm feeble and old— 
My spirit disdains to reply to the taunt; 

While woman stl charms, can the feelings be cold? 
Can the bosom be chill’d which Aer image will haunt? 

No—bring me my harp; and while younger men woo 
I'll teach them the flatteries maidens love best 

And as long as that harp, and my heart remain true 
Hlow welcome are time and the world to the rest! 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

The heiress presumptive to the British crown is gradually be- 
oming an object of great interest to all classes of her future sub 
jects, and this interest is naturally heightened by the novelty of 
the throne being filled by a female sovereign, which has not been 
the case since the death of Queen Anne in 1702. The reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth ! Queen Anne were among the most 
rlorious in our annals; and the five years of Mary were unhap- 
pily too remarkable ever to be forgotten. The future appears so 
that the successor of the present King cannot fail to fill a 


eventful 


distinguished place in history 

The Princess Alexandrina Vietoria is the only child of the late 
Duke of Kent, fourth son of George the Third, by Victoria Ma- 
f Luningen, sister of Prince Leo- 





ria Louisa, princess dowager 
pold. The Duke of Kent was always, with the exception perhaps 
of the Duke of Sussex, the mosty opular of the royal family, and 
was conspicuous from his active benevolence, and his prot chon 
of charitable institutions. She was born on the twenty-fourth of 
May, 1819, and within a few months afterwards lost her father, 
who died of an inflammation brought on by sitting too long in wet 
clothes. The princess has consequently been under the sole care 
of her excellent mother from her infancy; and it is well known 
that no mother has more anxiously studied to inculeate on her 


daughter's mind a due sense of moral and religious duties, and 


the practice of kindness, gentleness, and forbearance to all those 
thout her, than has the Duchess of Kent towards her precious 
charg Her studies have been pursued with as unremitting at 

tention as her health would bear he is quick in acquiring lan 

guages, and speaks fluently English, French, and German; is well 
read in history; and has attained such perfection in music as to 
be able to take part in the private concerts frequently given by the 
Duchess of Kent, whois herself extremely fond of music. The 
princess's govern (an appointment which is chiefly a matter of 
form in accordance to precedents) is the Duchess of Northumber 


land; her preceptor, the Rev. Mr. Davies; her music master, Mr 
Sale; and her instructer in the English law and constitution, Pro 


fessor Amos of the London University, who attends regularly to 





the prin le in this nmportant branch of knowledge 
princess fine eyes, anda fl hi plexion, and strong 
ly resembles the | ented Py ess Charlotte, both in countenance 
d manner She isn edt tout rather than tall Many 
tradictory reports of tl f her health have been spread 
rising possibly from the phy 1 of the household paying her 
revular visits for form «, and to satisfy the duchess'’s natural 
anxiety Wek A vever, from good authority, that the prin 
cess's health is very tisfactory (the exuberance of her spirits 
is a Sufficient proof of there beme «of alarm on this head 
Her roval h " | ‘ unly never been strong on her feet, 
but this ar rm t , y thing else, from her feet and ankles 
being particularly nie md therefore not well caleulated to bear 
vr W ht. Her dis; tion oken very favorably of, and 
her good humor never her, though she is not much in the 
habit of associat with youn les of her own age, but leads, 
m the v " wheal Lif From all that is known, therefore, 
ft intere } per her yet short career 
there is every reason t e us to k with confidence to the 
dav when she wv in ‘ ! to W 1 the eptre of the moat 
powerful empire in the known w Court Journal 
WORK 
4 ' | r, and lame 
\ t er nd lerveny 
il wiv {wre servant 
tn ‘ ery y yeeting, when there came 
! " e and dandy f-otman, 
Ww t i boot and shoe man 
And 4 ast lrew near 
Pray r, ent ok work here™ 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 








FIRST “IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


° NUMBEK TEN 


Garden of the Tuileries—fashionable drives—Frene homnibuses— 
cheap riding—sights—stree t-begvars—twmpostors, §e. 

Tue garden of the Tuileries is an idle man’s paradise. Mag- 
nificent as it is in extent, sculptures, and cultivation, we all know 
that statues may be too dumb, gravel walks too long and level, 
and trees and flowers and fountains a little too Platonic, with any 
degree of beauty. But the Tuileries are peopled at all hours of sun- 
shine with, to me, the most lovely objeets in the world—children 
You may stop a minute, perhaps, to look at the thousand gold 
fishes in the basin under the palace windows, or follow the swans 
jor a single voyage round the fountain in the broad avenue—but 
you will sit on your hired chair (at this season) under the shelter 
of the sunny wall, and gaze at the children chasing about, w ith 
their attending Swiss maids, ull your heart has outwearied your 
eyes, or the palace clock strikes five. I have been there repeat 
edly since I have been in Paris, and have seen nothing like the 
children The y move my heart always, thore than any thing 
under heaven; but a French child, with an accent that all you 
paid masters cannot give, and manners, in the midst of its romp 
ing, that mock to the life the air and courtesy for which Paris 
has a name over the world, is enough to make one forget Nape 
leon, though the column of Vendome throws its shadow within 
sound of their voices. Imagine sixty-seven acres of beautiful 
creatures (thatis the extent of the garden, and I have not seen such 
ly French child) 
as far as you can see, covered with little foreigners (so they seem to 


au thing as an ws broad avenues stretching away 


me) dressed in gay colors, and laughing and romping and talking 
French, in all the amusing mixture of baby passions and grown 
up manners, and answer me—is it not a sight better worth seeing 


than all the grand palaces that 


shut itin? 

The Tuileries are certainly very magnificent, and to walk ac ross. 
from the Seine to the Ru 
and under the long perfect arches cut through the trees, may give 


Rivoli, and look up the endless walks 


one a very pretty surprise for once—but a wind meg lane is a better 
place to enjoy the loveliness of green leaves, and a single New 
England elm, letting down its 
the inimitable grace of nature, has, to my eye, more beauty than 
Arc del Eloile, 


slender branches to the eround in 
all the clipped vistas from the king's palace to the 
the Champs Elyseés inclusive. 

One of the finest things in Paris, by the way, 
the terrace in front of the palace to this “ Archof Triumph,” com 
menced by Napoleon at the extremity of the “ 
The part beyond the gardens 


is the view from) 


Elysian Fields,” a 
single avenue of about two miles 

is the fashionable arrive, and by a 
Bois de Boulogne, between four and five, on a pleasant day, one 
may see all the dashing equipages nm Paris. Broadway, however, 
would eclipse every thing here, either for beauty of construction or 
appointments. Our carriages are every way handsomer and better 


aunter on horseback to the! 


hung, and the horses are harnessed more comp 1 tly and race 
fully. ‘The lumbering vehicles here make a great show, it is true, 
for the box, with its heavy hammer-cloth ts level with the top, and 
in their 


the coachman and footmen and outriders are very striking 
ments of Philadelphia and New-York, excel them, out of all com 
parison, for taste and fitness. The best driving I have seen is) 
by the king’s whips, and really it 1s beautiful to see his retinue || 
on the road, four or five coaches and six, with footmen and out 


bright liveries; but the elegant, convenient, light-running establish- 


riders in searlet liveries, and the finest horses possible for speed | 
and action. His majesty generally takes the outer edge of the 
Champs Elyseés on the bank of the river, and the rapid 


of the bright show through the breaks in the wood are exceedingly | 


i 
glimpses 
picturesque. | 
There is nothing in Paris that looks so outlandish to my eye as | 
the common vehicles. [was thinking of it this morning as I stood | 
waiting for the St. Sulpice omnibus, at the corner of the Rue Vi-| 
vienne, the great thoroughfare between the Boulevards and the 
Palais Royal. There was the hack-cabriolet lumbering by in the || 
fashion of two centuries ago, with a horse and harness that look | 
equally ready to drop in pieces; the hand-cart with a stout dog | 
harnessed under the axeltree, drawing with twice the strength || 


of his master; the market-waggon, driven always by women, and l 
drawn generally by a horse 
Norman breed, immensely large, and the mule about the size of a |} 
well-grown bull-dog; a vehic os of which T have not yet found out |! 


the name, a kind of long demi-omnibus, with two wheels and 


single horse, and carrying nine; and last, but not least amusing 
a small close carriage for one person, swung upon two wheels and || 
drawn by a servant, very much used apparently by elderly women 
le conveniences either 


It would be} 


and invalids, and certainly most admirab 
for the economy or safety of getting about a city 
difficult to find an American servant who would draw in harness |! 
as they do here ; and it is amusing to see a stout, well-dressed fel 
low strapped toa carriage, and pulling along the pe res, sometimes 
at a jog-trot, while his master or mistress sits looking unconcern 
edly out of the window 

1 am not yet decided whether the French are the bestor the worst | 
drivers in the world. If the latter, they certainly have most mi- 
raculousescapes. A cab-driver never pulls the reins except upon 
great emergencies, or for a right-about turn, and his horse has a 
ludicrous aversion to a straight line. The streets are built inclin- 





ing towards the centre, with the gutter in the middle, and it is the 


drives his trade, most industriously 


} with a long beard, perfectly white, 
| prergre It is an organ, set upon a rude carriagé 
| wheels 


lances, and find them very agreeable breaks to the heartless soli 


and a mule abreast, the horse of the |) ¢ 


| hanging about the Louvre, 


| 
i 
i! 


habit of all cabriolet-horses to run down one side and up the other 
constantly at such sudden angles that it seems to youthey certain- 
ly will go through the shop windows. This, of course, is very 
dangerous to foot-passengers in a city where there are no side- 
walks; and, as a consequence, the average number of complaints 
to the police of Paris for people killed by careless driving is about 
four hundred annually. There are probably twice the number 
of legs broken. One becomes vexed in riding with these fellows, 
and I have once or twice undertaken to get into a French passion, 
and insist upon driving myself. But | have never yet met with 
“ Gar-r-r-r-e I’ sings out the driver, rolling the word 
off his tongue like a bullet from a shovel, but never thinking to 
lift his loose reins from the dasher, while the frightened passenger, 
without looking round, makes for the first door with an alacrity 
cocher’s skill. 


an accident. 


that shows a habit of expecting very lite from the 
Riding is very cheap in Paris, if managed a litle. The city is 
traversed constantly nvevery direction by omnibuses, and you may 
go from the Tuileries to Pére la Charse, or from St. Sulpice to th 
Italian Boulevards, (the two diagonals) or take the © Tvusles Boule 
és the distance The 
twenty 
“and fill the vehicle with your friends if you please ; 


rards’ 
hiacre 


sa the course, 


ind ride quite round the city for six s 
is like our own hacks, exee pt that you pay but ‘ 
and, more cheap and comfortable still, there is the universal ¢ abrio- 
let, which for “ 

ve you at least three times the value of your money, 
thead and talking bad French with the driver 
Every thing in France is either gy lesque or picluresque I 


fifteen sous the course,” or “twenty the hour,” will 


with the 
advantage of seeing 
have been struck with it this morning, while sitting at my window, 
lookin Upon the close inner court of the hotel One would sup 


pose that a pavé, between four high walls, would offer very littl 


to seduce the eye from its o cupation ; but. on the contr ry, one's 


whole time may be oceupied in watching the various sights pre 


sented in constant succession. First comes the itinerant cobbler, 


with his seat and materials upon his back, and coolly selecting 


place against the wall, opens his shop under your window, and 
for half an hour 
have any thing to mend, he is too happy—if not, he 


and is all the while at work. He 


If you 
» has not lost 


his time, for 


he pavs no rent, 
packs up again, bows to the concierge, as politely as his load will 


permit, and takes his departure, in the hope to find your shoes 
more worn another day. Nothing could be more striking than 
te, perhaps, by an old 


and compliment you for no- 


his whole appearance He is met m the ga 
clothes-man, who will buy or sell, 
thing, cheapening your coat by calling the virgin to witness that 
your shape ts so genteel that it will not fit one man in a thousand; 
or by a fumuly of singers, W ith a monke y to keep time; or a re 
rular beggar, who, however, does not dream of asking charity tll 
he has done after these ; 


something to amuse you pe rhaps, will 


follow a succession of objects singularly peculiar to this fantastic 


metropolis ; and, if one could separate from the poor creatures 
the knowledge of the cold and hunger they suffer, wandering 
about, houseless, in the most inclement weather, it would be ¢ asy 
to imagine it a diverting pantomime, and give them the poor 
pittance they ask, as the price of an amused hour. An old man 
has just gone from the court who comes regularly twice a week 
and a strange kind of an equi- 
with four small 


and drawn by a mule, of the most diminutive size, look 
ing, (if it were not for the venerable figure crouched upon the seat.) 
like some roughly-contrived plaything. The whole affair, ‘har- 
ness and all, is evidently his own work; and it is affecting to see 
the difficulty, and, withal, the habitual apathy with which the old 
itinerant fastens his rope-reins be side him, and dismounts to grind 
for charity | 
Among the thousands of wretched objects in Paris, (they make 
the heart sick with their misery, at every turn) there is here and 


! 
his one—solitary—eternal tune, 


} there, one of an interesting character ; 
them, and make a habit of your trifling gratuity 
as I do, constantly, and letting 


me that will, have made several of these penny-a-day acquaint 
i] 


and it is pleasant to select} 
Strolling about, 


every body and every thing amuse || 


There ts a little fellow who stands by the gate 


tothe Place Vendome, who, with 


tude of a crowd 
of the Tuileries, opening 
the rags and dirt of a street boy, begs with an air of superiority 
that is absolutely patronizing ; 
for the privilege of giving to him—his smile and manner ar 


One feels obliged to the little varlet 


so courtly. His face is beautiful, dirty as it is; his voice is clear 


und unatlected, and his thin lips have an expression of high 


bred contempt, that amuses me a little, zles me a great 


ideal. 1 think he must have a gentleman's blood in his veins 


and puz 


| though he possibly came indirectly by it 
who begs with her dark eyes very 
eloque utly ; and, in the Rue dela Pa there m ty be found at all 
hours, a melancholy sick-looking Italian boy, with his hana n 
his bosom, whose native language 1 
urnal pleasure to me, cheaply bought with the poor trifle which 
makes him happy. It is surprising 
jin the streets for attracting attention and pity 
man always to be seen upon the Boulevards, playing 
j} tune on a violin, with a child as pallid as ashes, lying, apparent: || 
jly, asleep in her lap. I suspected, after seeing it once or twice i 
| that it was wax, and, a day or two since I satisfied myself of the 
= and enraged the mother excessively by touching its cheek 


and pieture-like face are a chi 


how many devices there are 
7 
There is a wo 


’ 
a solemn 


It represents a sick child to the life, and any one less idle and || 
curious, would be deceived. I have often seen people give he r| 
money with the most unsuspecting look of sympathy, though it| 
would be natural enough to doubt the maternal kindness of 


There isa little Jewess |) 


} about young brides, and favor them with her op) 
j ther informed me that 


keeping a dying child in the open air in mid-winter. Then there 
is a woman, without hands, making braid, with wonderful adroit- 
ness ; and a man without legs or arms, singing, with his hat set 
appealingly on the ground before him; 
their abbreviated limbs, and telling their stories over and over, 
with or without listeners, from morning till night; and eve ry de- 
scription of appeal to the most acute sympathies, mingled up 
with all the gaiety, show, and fashion of the most crowded pro- 
menade in Paris. 

In the present dreadful distress of trade, there are other still 
Itis not uncommon to be addressed 
in the street by men of perfectly respectable appearance 


and cripples, exposing 


more painful cases of misery 
whose 
faces bear every mark of strong mental struggle, aad often of fa- 
mishing necessity, With an appeal for the smallest sum that will 
buy food. The look of misery is so general, as to mark the 
whole population. It has struck me most forcibly every where, 
notwithstanding the gaiety of the national character, and, | am 
told, by intelligent Frenchmen, it is peculiar to the time, and felt 
and observed by ill Such things startle one back to nature 


sometimes. It is difficult to look away from the face of a starving 


1 


man, | see the splendid equipages, and the idle waste upon 


trifles, within his very sight, and reconcile the contrast with any 


belief of the existence of human pity—still more difficult perhaps, 


ection, the right of one human being to hold 


na shut hand, at will, the very lif 


to admit without ref 





and breath for which his fel- 
It is this that is visited 


© at his door 





low creatures are peri 





back so terril ly in th wrors of a revolution 





ORIGINAL COMMUNIC ATIONS. 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is a question very fi utly and warmly discussed by 





voung unmarried folks, whether the wife has a right to govern 
the husband or the husband the wife I heard a charming 
virl, on the point of becoming a bride, holding forth the other 
evening, half in jest and half in earnest, upon this subject; and 


telling how she should do this d how she should do that, and 


she should expect, and she would never consent to have, &e. & 





A warn gentleman, who is just cultivating @ 


and declared that when he mar- 


ried, which, heaven forbid he ever should, he would make his 


te mp read young 


pair of whiskers, started up 


wife do whatever he ordered. “A pretty thing. indeed.” said he, 


passing the palm of his hand across his cheek, “a pretty thing 


indeed, for a man to be under the influence of a woman; a man, 


who has to support his family, to transact important business, to 


—to—to—when he comes home he ought to be the lord of the 
house; and his wife should not lay the shghtest restraint upon 
him; she should not know where he goes, nor what he does; and 
f he chooses to stay out ull three o'clock in the morning, its none 
of her business 

And suppose,” inquired the young lady, setting her head a 





little one six is Women will sometimes when they are getting 


interested in a debate suppose you were a rough, br 
without any delicacy or feeling or principle, and you should bring 
people to the house whom she did not think fit to associate with, 
what then ?” 

Why, then, 
thought fit or not; 
the husband 

Aud is she to have no will of her own 

No, not contrary to her husband's 

Well then, let me tell you, that if my husband were to trea 
me in that way, I should just tell his friends that if they wanted 
i zo W here the y were welcome, and not come to 


she should associate with them, wiether si 


she is not to be the judge of such things, bus 


supper, they might 
house 
And if my wife were to behave so,” said the young gentle- 
man, rising again in a passion, * | would—I would— 
Well,” interrupted his fair opponent, crossing her arms com- 


lips together closely 








posedly, and pressing her 


the interrogation, “ well, and whet would you do? Come, tell 
us now 7? 
The conversation here drew to a crisis, as perplexing 


and wife indeed ; when, pleading an ¢ 


ind seri- 
0 asif they were man 
rement, I ares and bade them good evening 

This little incident, however, gave me many new thoughts on 
the subject, which I had mtended to fling into a treatis« 
Mirror, when, in conversing about it with a friend, he offered me 
th se of two letters, that he said had been received, one by 
himself and > his wife, when they were on the eve of 
On further inquiry I discovered that the writers were 

one an old bachelor, whose knowledge of the matter was conse 


quently theoretical; and the other an old maid, famous for match- 


h-breaking 


for the 


the other by 


arriage 


making and mat 


and who was pleased always to be 
He fur- 


both he and his wife commenced with a de- 


nions 


rmination to act up to the precepts contained in their respective 
epistles, which produced so much disturbance between them that 
they each agreed, instead of racking their brains for devices how 
to rule the other, that they would thereafter devote the same care in 
ittempting to govern themselves, so that neither should be master, 
but both go along smoothly and affectionate ly toge ther, contribut- 


| ing whatever they could towards each other's c omfort and happi- 


ness. IT accompanied him that very evening to his house, and 
found his wife waiting tea for him. Her face brightened up at 
|his approach; she ran for his slippers while he was asking the 
servant to bring them, and telling him that she had received a let- 
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ter from a distant friend, full of pleasant intelligence, darted out two friends, and scarcely moving a muscle of her face, so discom- 
of the room to get it, with as much eagerness to serve him as if pose him by asking the time of day, or some other question that 
they were in the happiest days of courtship 


had an oblique bearing on the catastrophe above-mentioned, that 
I searcely knew whether to laugh at him or pity him the most 

“ Lhope, then, my dear fellow, you will always keep cool on ma- 
trimonial subjects, and never enter into any altercation with your 
wife. She will certainly out-talk you. The tongue is her legiti 
mate weapon ; and I scarely ever knew a woman who, on points 
he 
What you mean to do, do firmly 


“ There she goes, heaven bless her,” exclaimed my friend, “as 

It is all be- 
When I mar- 
ried her I was fullof my plans to rule her, and in a week after the 
ceremony I commanded her to get my slippers. She told me 
promptly she would not. There was an insult. We did not speak 
for a week; we were near a separation. And so we went on for 
a year, and all in consequence of these infernal letters. Now, 
here they are,” he continued, opening a drawer, “ take them, read 


kind-hearted and sweet a woman as ever breathed 
cause we neither of us aspire to be the governor 


of domestic debate, could not talk her husband damb before 
knew what he 
ve ntly, ette ctually 
the advantage. When she comes to herself she will ery, and ye 


was about 


If she mounts into a passion, then you hav 
































THE LATE FANCY«BALL AT THE CAPITOL. 


FROM OVR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


We are happy to have a truce, for once, to the tedious monotony 


of soirees, levees, and conrersaziones by an occurrence Which has, 
for some time past, given an impulse to the gay world in Was 

hat 
of the tea-table, by turning the current of conversation into a jess 
We allude to a fancy-ball recently given by a 
distinguished resident of this place, i , 


of nove ity to recommend it 


ington, and relieved us for a while from the unprofitable chit 


sluggish channel 
Which has at least the charm 
To attempt a just account of this 
sub 


fé/e would require more time than can well be devoted to the 


ject, and a closer and more acute observation than we profess to 





‘ them, and print them if you |i and inform your readers, that haps be sick, and go to bed without her supper. That's acritical jay¢ ; besides, the supposition that we saw every incident and 
if they wish to live in peace with their wives and husbands, they Moment w hen tears spring into the eyes of a pretty woman, but” character, would imply a kind of ub quity which we are not will 
had better in all cases follow the bent of their own good feelings Women can weep when they please. Tell her so, and if she cuts! jye to assume. A hasty outline of the pring ipal incidents that 
and discretion, and turn their backs on advisers up any capers, put on your hat (a hitle over your eyes, HOLUINE  eame under our personal observation must, therefore suffice. Hav 

I read the letters with some interest, and present them, accord- makes a man look more determined than that,) tell the servant she ,, 10 part to play in this mimic carnival, my friend W. and my 
ng to his permission. In them may be found a good deal of truth, need not sit up tor 7a, a8 Fo have a key, and go forth with a self went at an ly hour to enjoy the effect of the first entrée of 
mixed with much specious sophistry. The first is to the lady slow, cool, re solute ste Pp It possible, hum an air, in a low tone the . To borrow the language of our poctess 
“ My pear cint—So. you are going to get married! Well, 1/92 7% Pass through the hall. Do not return tll three o'¢ ock the are site es iacenca aailiniaii Mia 
‘ lar andto Mr eae He Is Certainly a very fine man, ex- ” = eae. Rise _— A p> Our Pemnces cHseriny : oe phen of. ste , , np goa » 
event disposition and very mu h respected ; but my dear Julia, ue nothing had happened Din out that day I he ne xt time y W sk es Pree es eae gs song 
there is one thing which my love for you induces me to observe. *** alone with her, she will sob perhaps, and turn slightly pat And the vast s a guittered w _— , 
en eel iit I ashlee ose You e dlane ann tears agau and one or two attempts to speak about last night + ie a ret * The young el the proud 
1 g 
e. I wish you tobe ever the mistress of your house; a woman Draw peas Freapabes. (Tam glad you are rather ta one ; at f; peter , 
on , iad : ; : “ change th subject instantly Never t k about these th A nast trom the r mpet of the ¢ ‘ ie ar meced the 
owes it to hers f not to be browbeaten. If she yields to the first Ther PMR LBs sidan ao Comiementiils sini ale cian om tall pproach of the M ‘ of Carrabas and suit, and ummedr 
tween then in this re spect. They all would make their wives lead cheerful er and friendly conversation a iene , | m a = —. 1 pore nes ne peas . mee 
; nae ke gies. ay . F sis . “aera I allude to the expression in 1 e words of any fretfal, « or ey iby enchants 1, with the representations of aimost 
a Gog tife if they could, and at is only to be prevented in her by tented fee ing; discussing pee hly what you have done or ‘ every « me nel cast = uthy Turks were seen mit i with 
a arm resistance to the very first ene roachment on net rights. going to do. About the past say nothing, and othis mary red of the fores P . Mah tans. and Chr ' 
These will commence in trifles, and there they mtist bye met; if in the way of explanatior Touching the present or the { ers of the ere nt. and the cross. forzetful of 

} not. you are lost . is true my dear, you are not physi ally so Si sins allen tall iin nade Metts teksts uniiiiieneas ‘ails ealiidh tonan on : iho ntipath were jumbled together in 
strong as your husband, but you are morally, and the law pre- unacquainted, listen, but don't debate, don't wra A dis) . | even - xta-position. Europeans, Ameri 
vents him from using his physical strength. You can worry and between man end wife flings damp and shadew over a w cat Asiat 7 Greeks, and Persians—Peruvians 
eaze him to de ith. You can thwart him perpetually in lithe cit 20 the lade hen any onul end walle lowes we the Chine 1 Al shone neling with the fair daugh 
things; not from reve ge, heaven forbid! but in order to convinces tie al hed first attempt sn crea a cede wenilll aleiceats eee’ S at a f others wel {by common consent, to have 
him that you are not one o those w eek tame, inanimate ¢ re BOE, Te te | Mower foow tat is Gill aes. A new Ge of te eye te » stock common hive. We mu 
who can be treated any how Take your own part, and he will will gradually rise upon her. If she is a woman of sense, sh ; af . rised at such an unexpected 
lt dele cl : ; ae, - let you have your own way than alway ve ma whirl ul ng t ! ‘ ndor of Whose attire was admirably set 
ns fast as he at first, but you can fire Aim out. He lleome down at _,, ; : ; | , aia 

- : - ‘ all her angry emotions Ww often down into a calm mo« he OH try the ' ‘ racter istaimed by some of 
st und he your slave, in tead of making you his. Don’t be oort of msinmeliate. Then vour time confirm her submissie - ‘ ' trv, if not our own inclination, 
wraid. When you are fairly married, you know he can't get — : A ‘ = 
, tape ‘ ae without injuring her love. You willeome in etume softly and w eng ! ‘ to the queer sand high-born 
away, he must yield; hundreds of husbands are tamed in that expected v. and find the di ad tof your stratagcn itis ’ > wer rue knights were wont in days of 
way. I have no more room at present, but remember, don’t yield “I ; 
Don't let him get the better of you in trifles, and aft splash- - he gt ee Fone Beast © oo mad 9 T} , 
ine and trouble together at first you shall smo thiy you for she is Uh uking = nn of Lh mane | ings down lu Phe {that our attention was the b ant rfege ol 
m3 afta * avec teautes friend, s Tb anid cuidly—her toot half exposed on the nder—her eyes are fixed) Queen I et wl 4 ir led by her courtiers in the ap 
>. ° on the m of br t t half suppressed sigh heaves her prey t of be n, among whom we remarked Le: 
The other, to the gentleman, is equally entitled to attention | bosom. Ah, my dear Frank, go to her th kiss her—tell her ye te i Sic WwW R She moved onward amidst her 
My pear Frank—On this important oceasion let me give love her—that her happn s your great aim, but that you are retinue that ess majesty and chaste severity of de 
you a little advice Take great care on starting not to suffer the @ wild, proud man, and ot be ruled except by gentleness and eanor m y characterized her royal prototype, who 
wife to get the upper hand of you. Assume the reins yourself, affection Your words will then sink her soul: as the tear t rnofP or of Spain or any prince that dared 
and keep them with a firm hand. You know the English law al- come up in her eyes, her head will gradually recline on your bo vade her rea Next the interesting queen whose ur 
lows. or did allow, a rentle flagellation on certain emergencies, som A thousand vain plans of womanhood and m stery will melt | y f bee ’ h deplored and who has extorted so 
though Sir William Blackstone doth recommend the husband @Way in the instant. She wall feel grateful as well as delight-|| y te i ithe | ht eyes of romantic maidens—the Queen 
ot to resort to this method of government on slight provocation ful for her tender and i le mind to bend when in contact wi as she v eee nied y her ill-fated companion 
| would suggest a regular system of discipline. V« ry soon after Your harder and loftier nature. There, my dear boy, is all of do- | R ho derived additional interest from being associated with 
you are irre (that’s a big word to swallew, Master Frank.) mestic felicity you must ever expect to attain. As for any pr her histor Her countenance betrayed the settled melancholy of 
irrevocably united, begin to resist every thing on your wite’s part and permanent harmony, never dre of sucha thing. Little dark ‘ d sorrow,” and of that grief which is tempered by 
which looks like command For example if she ord rs you to open misunderstandings and showery | s are generated in the cor ! t uny of the austerity of bigoted zeal. Her 
he door, request her to do it herself, and if she does not, make nubial sky by the mere ordi irmth and revotut of the | fi mat y lovely and captivating, bore the traces of her 
her. This may be done by refusing her whatever she asks til] she @tmosphere, precisely tempest are fi ed in the} prot mmer und we thought that we saw a hectx 
mplies If she insists on beefsteaks for dinner, buy veal cutlets natural heaven The differen between a le dia hating | th ' t echeeni ‘ ireproachful rlance towards 
If she shows signs of rebellion, open your eyes and stare awhile, | couple is, that m the one they | conti y ! like th rp ter W t ver for the conscience of the 
1 give a long low whistle, looking at her all the time, and laugh heavy vapors and mists of a bad te, wi n the other they” v 1 quer but we that she naust have been somewhat 
at last as if you were partly amused and partly astonished. One form and break away w fine rapidity tur ean latt he ely rival, to whose death 
thing, my de ar boy, never get into a passion By getting into a Of sunshine, and ch s the azure en " i hy ' y A her candidate for our admiration 
passion I mean into a rage, a fury, saying things that you must “ There is one point over which I must n entirely. What hy teller in ay wre «and mystic garb, sur- 
afterwards repent, starting up suddenly out of your ch ir, W ilk-  €Ver you Go as n of independer ney ‘ ‘ ’ y hich « \ who was, busily em- 
ing backward and forward across the floor flingin gacupor plate,  Jet#eusy. Toar ed man t \ ! t t von destinies of the motley 
or any other article which you may have handy, intothe fire. and ‘res He must ever spe of OW them as thu roup wh curiosity had « vot ther. She was seen di 
then bouncing out of the room without your dinne r. All these) tobtlly bevond his reach a out 0. T re as from the ‘ te, which reminded us of those 
are very fine. to be sure, and will make “the lady frightened or stars, or any thing mic . ' hat Lave “ Caves s " a ‘ of Ay ~ inseribed the 
iem., but they are the devil when they come to be told of, and put | Wine, company, gambly wie \ ng,every thir ‘ { i I juired no great effort of the imagi 
the poor man in such a light that he is ashamed to show his face | but, on the peril of your P etray y wema ! hat a see » fairy-hike and magical had been 
when he becomes cool There is no one so easily governed os I'he flower of love in a wif heart wil v mich every othe t power of her imeantatior 
your full-blooded passionate persons I do not exac tly mean high change and se but that w kill at eff een ie : The he ire ned to ha me mysterious affir ty 
tempered. This is a different thing; a high temper, when allied | very roots; and Ul e rdor of . seque ry of pirits and white, red spirit lyray” which He- 
to a strong intellect, is altogether another affair. I have seen such, |, affection will beautterly wastes its dead leave And now, my it ked over her charmed caldron ; but whether she had any 
( who would take an injury coolly, but never forget it. But your) dear Frank, s ess tend Matrimony resembles those nvoking this incongruous assemblage or - is left to 
furious persons are of a less formidable nature They always) plants from which the wise extract mec « eunskilful porse e; but certain it is, she had the power ef calling “ spirits 
overstep decency ; and though they would commit any folly ina It opens upon you a new world of responsibilities as well as ple i the vasty deep,” jud ¢ from the sons of Neptune who flock 
paroxysm, yet their passion and their courage ooze away together, | sures. It binds you te life with additional bands, stronger than as yet || ed ar d her, among whom we descried the apparition of Tom 
and leave them passive and exhausted, conscious of ‘weakness you can conceive. My last words to you are, never get ay Coff whom our novelist, Cooper, so unceremoniously drowned 
and ashamed to look at any person who beheld their madness. |, sion yourse never yteld to petulancy or rage in her; demand ot Ariel. As to her personal appearan ¢, 80 far from having 
You would be amused to see mv friend Dick H——1n the hands} her nothing rashly, nothing but what ts right, and having demand t bidding aspect those elf-like locks, and those masculine 
of his wife She is a clear-headed, firm-nerved woman. whose | ed, enforce your wishes coolly but firmly, and with that high TOPOF $s we 80 gener ally associate with the attributes of the 
equal temper has given her such an advantage over him, that she |) authority with which man is invested by law and nature. You y tribe, she appeared to us in the more bewitching guise of a 
has no difficulty whatever in making him do whatever she pleases. |! sincere friend Epmunp Brows French enchantress, and instead of crying out as did Dominie 
When he is enraged, he walks out in a storm without an umbrella, || I do not know, Messrs. Editors, whether to look upon the last |) Sampson, avoid thee’ we must confess that we were, on the con- 
or hits his head against the mantel-piece. Once, to revenge himself || epistle as serious or not. The hint, in the commencement, about || trary, irresistibly attracted towards one—the vivacity of whose 


|| nation, manners, versatility of conversation, and happy powers of 
|of humor; but I am certain there is a deal of good sense towards | entertainment, made every one eager to have the book of fate un 
|the end. Perhaps the ladies will not like it; but that, you know. |} sealed to them. ‘To Queen Mary she paid the compliment of al 
} 


(is no affair of mine Sepiey. |! lowing her to be a more bewitching siren than herself, and ad- 


on her for some imaginary injury, he threw down his watch, and 
trod it to pieces with his heel. It was several months afterwards 
vefore he could muster sufficient resolution to purchase a new one; 
and in the meantime I have seen her in the presence of one or 


| flagellation, and Sir William Blackstone, must be only a sly turr 
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dressed to her the following cartel. (A la Reine Marie—who 
captivates alike all hearts—in death as she did in life.) 

** i je lui compare Se lis 

Qu avec la rose j'entrelace ; 

Marie emporte encore le prix 

Le lis meurt, le rose s’efface.”’ 

Captain Lawton, a hero of the revolutionary war, and one of the 
surviving remnants of the régime of the cock'd hats, was one of the 
invited guests, he happening to be in the city at the time, where he 
had come for the double objectof making a pilgrimage to Mount Ver- 
non on the centennial anniversary, and pushing his claims to a pen- 
sion. This claim was predicated on an account-current for sundry 
quarts of blood and whiskey spilt during the revolutionary struggle, 
and sundry ugly gashes which had been mostunse ie ntifieally applied 


to his person, obliquely, horizontally, and otherwise, in front, flank, 


etcetera. 

The venerable appearance and quaint costume of the gallant 
eaptain attracted considerable attention, and we remarked that 
many dignitaries and fair ladies solicited an introduction for the 
sake of hearing him rehearse his “ hair breadth scapes.” The eap- 
tain, delighted with his cordial reception, and the opportunity thus 
afforded him of fighting his battles over again, straightened up his 
war-worn frame, adjusted his ruffles, gave a more ferocious expres- 
sion to his cock’d hat, and placing his hand, with a most portentous 
“hem!” on the hilt of his rusty sabre, proceeded to recount, at 
full length, all the “deeds of noble daring” which he and General 
Washington had done for the liberties of his country. Many, es- 
pecially among the younger portion of his auditors, were uncer 
tain whether he was in fact the veritable Simon Pure, whose 
awkward w ielding of the broad-sword was so bitterly ce pre cated 
by Doctor Sitgraves, or whether he was a personation of General 
Washington himself; an error which was very natural for those who 
had never seen the uniform of '76, on account of the resemblance 
they formed between his “ wig of formal cut,” his powdered phiz, 
and amplitude of nose, to these sad, chalky portraits which are to 
be seen, passim, on the sign-boards of every log tavern in the coun- 
wy. There were many features in the captain’s character which 
the company were at a loss to reconcile with his antiquated ap- 
pearance, but which he readily and ingeniously accounted for; 
such as his modern accomplishment of waltzing and a gaiety of 
manner unusual fora person at his time of life. Some one observed 
to him that Spanish dances and quadrilles did not savor much of 
the old school, and that the nimbleness of his tongue and heels 
would do more credit to a modern beau than to a septuagenarian ; 
to which he replied, that it was very true, that the dignified minuet 
and graceful contra-dance were in vogue in his day; but for his 


part, having no particular predilections in favor of obsolete cus- || 


toms, and being still in a hale and green old age, he was desirous 
of keeping pace with the rising generation and the improvements 
of the time, and had, for that reason, at the prime age of three 

score, taken lessons inthe artof waltzing: 
force of early education and of habit had taught him that celerity 
of movement was a great desideratum in military science ; 
of the greatest attributes consequently of a good general was to 
know how to retreat gracefully before an enemy. We know not 
how far the captain’s loquacity would have gone, had he not been 
interrupted by one of the guests—a venerable relic also of by-gone 
days—who accosted the veteran by asking him if he did not re- 
cognize him as an old acquaintance, who had been with him at 
the battle of Bennington, where he had been greatly instrumental 
in the success of our troops by administering to them large pota- 
tions of “Dutch courage,” and where he had the honor of con- 
tributing not a little to the fame of Captain Lawton himself by 
fortifying his natural intrepidity with copious libations, which he 


and moreover, too, the 


and one 


in his hurry to leave (to fake the field, he meant) had forgotten to | 


pay for?) The captain replied that he had no recollection of the 
matter whatever, but presumed that the treachery of his memory 
might be owing entirely to the weakness of his aleohol; and as 
to any unsettled baiance, he “begged him not to mention it,” for 
since he had become a member of the temperance society, he no 
longer indulged himself in anything stronger than mere brandy, 
with very litile water, and had become perfectly oblivious of old 
tavern scores. The other was about to reply with a ¢ ompliment 
to the captain on the clear and brilliant complexion of his nose, 
when he was interrupted by the hoarse and nasal voice of a Nan 
tucket whaler, who prove d to be Tom ¢ ‘offin, ‘Starn all,” cried 
Tom, as he lanced his huge harpoon into a pound-cake of such 
equivocal dimension that it looked, in his imagination, “ very like 
a whale.” “Starn all,” reiterated he, as he witnessed the havoc 
which his nautical skill had made among the innocent crumbs 
Finding his mistake, he coolly gathered up the coil of his har- 
poon, and made his way towards a group of personages who 
were consulting the oracles of the soothsayer, accompanied by a 
brother tar and a South American goucher, whose dexte rity ms 
throwing the /azada rivaled Tom’s marine skill in throwing the 
harpoon. Not knowing what to make of this strange sail, Tom 
“rather concluded” that she was a French privateer, under false 
colors; and without the ceremony of waiting ull his turn came 
to hear the predictions of the oracle, he unceremoniously thrust 
his harpoon aboard of the book of fate, exclaiming, at the same 
time, “ bear down there, you French ga/, and show your papers 
A spirited colloquy then ensued between her and honest Tom, 
to whom the responses of the sibyl were as unintelligible as were 
his nautical phrases to her, and the mysterious leaves were handled 
as awkwardly by him as she would have handled a marlin-spike 
Long Tom, who, like the Doge of Venice, had been “ wedded 
to the sea,” never had had an opportunity in his youth of decipher- 


| bow to her majesty. 


becoming dresses. 


ing the black letter mysteries of the alphabet, but “ rather conclud- 
ing” that the papers she gave him might yet serve to light his 


‘cigars, he carelessly stowed them in his jacket pocket among his |) 
|| loose change and tobacco, and strided away in quest of fresh ad- | 


ventures. Espying Queen Bess and her splendid cortége, his mess- 
mate, Jack, who had been accustomed to the watch in the foretop, 
called out “a sail,” and proposed to Tom to run down to leeward 
and speak her. As they approached, Tom whispered to his mess- 
mate, in the gentle voice of a north-easter, “I say, Jack, what do 
you think of her?” Jack ventured his humble opinion that she 
was an American-built vessel under an English flag—and proba- 
bly a prize, taken in tow by British men of war. Seeing that 
her consorts had parted company with her, by reason of the coun- 
ter-currents in the crowd, our honest tars sailed up to speak her. 
Tom triced up the waistband of his nvuslin in order to make his best 
His messmate, emboldened by her royal con- 
descension, and wishing also to scrape acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish girl, as he called her, presumed to offer her royal highness a 
plug of tobacco, which he drew from his jacket pocket between his 
two fore-fingers with that peculiar back-handed motion socharacter- 
istic of the genuine tar. Her majesty, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, accepted it, and added that she prize d it more highly because 
her good Sir Walter had been among the first to introduce that 
plant into her dominions; and, as it had become a fruitful source 
of revenue to the royal coffers, she might add that she was indebt- 
ed to this identical plant for the jewels she then wore 

Jack did not seem to comprehend this allusion, not being able 
to divine exactly by what strange alchemy jewels could grow out 
of the Virginia weed. So, taking this for an attempt to impose 
upon his credulity, he gave her a familiar nod over his left shoul- 
der, and went off, whistling the tune of Black-eyed Susan 

The character of a French marquis was well personated— 
evincing all that “swaviter in modo,” and untiring politesse 
which were the essential ingredients of a courtier of the old 
regime. 

Sir Peter Teazle made his debit in very handsome style, but 
looking more smiling than we expected from the reports respect- 
ing his family dissentions. We ascribed various reasons for his 
apparent good-humor ; for instance, the circumstance of his being 
from home—the absence of Lady Teazle, 
some pretty Swiss girls, with whom he was carrying ona flir- 
tation 

Charles the Second appeared in an elegant hunting dress, and, 


and the presence of 


as he was unattended by his court, we presume he wished to be 
inceg.; but, notwithstanding his disguise, his gay and jaunty air, 
and laughing eye, betrayed the “ merry monarch.’ 

The taciturnity of the Indian chief, as well as that ofthe Turks 
who were there, would have been better suited to a pantomime 
than to such a gay drama. 

The fancy dresses of the ladies, for the most part, were well 
chosen, and arranged in good taste; and many of them were in 
such perfect keeping, and displayed a style of such elegance, 
richness, and magnificence, that they might vie with oriental 
Among the most brilliant, we remarked 

a priestess of the sun,” glowing with the emblems of her caste, 
and resplendent as the orb she worshipped. 

Two sultanas, attired in the rich and becoming costume of their 
nation, were rival candidates for our admiration. One claimed it 
for her commanding figure, and elegant address; and the other 
for her lovely and intellectual features, and beautiful for, The 
sternest Moslem might, if he did not mistake them for houries, 
have confessed for once, that women may have souls, and been 
pardoned for forgetting his Koran and Allah, while he bowed 
in homage here 

Our fair representative from the Grecian isles, was extremely 
She had not been long in this country, and, having 


and queenly splendor. 


fascinating 
no acquaintance with our customs and manners, was seen stu- 


diously endeavoring to acquire them, by asking many questions, 


with native simplicity, respecting the dances, X&c. She was so 
irresistible, that she almost persuaded us to espouse the Greek 


cause 


The Italian peasant was represented with such truth and fe- 
licity of taste, that we thought we beheld beneath the manfeietla, 


a realization of the loveliness of Frascatina. 


We saw also several peasants from different cantons in Switz 


erland, whose native charms were greatly heightened by their 


We concluded, as we gazed on them, thata 


residence among the avalanches and bleak glaciers of the Alps 


must be delightful in such company, and no longer wondered 
why the Swiss were so much attached to their native country as 


to be afflicted with the “maladie du pays,” or to shed tears at 
the sound of the “ Rans des Vaches.” 


An improvisatrice, who personated Corinna, though last men- 


tioned, not the least interesting, was so much occupied by this bril- 


lant scene that she declined giving us a specimen of her extem 
pore composition on this occasion, adding, that she preferred 


yielding to her inspiration in such solitudes as those of the Alps, 


or the deserted ruins of Rome 


It would require too much time to dwell upon all the characters 


and to speak of all the strange groups and combinations formed 
among chieftains, brigands, «oldiers, sailors, hunters, &c. on the 
one hand, and gypsies, quakeresses, flower-girls, &c. on the other 


We cannot forbear, in closing, to speak of several allegorical 
figures, such as Morning, Noon, and Night, which were well per 
sonified ; except that Night, with her crescent and starry train, 
looked as beautiful as the day ; and we wished, on parting, that 
we cowd always have “ such a night as this 





THE FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING. 
PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PENN—DUNLAP'S LECTURES. 

IxMan’s portraitof Penn is now finished and exhibited in Phila- 
delphia. We cannot pronounce upon its merits from occular inspec- 
tion ; but the known talent of the artist leads us to presume it excel- 
lent. Itis tobe engraved by Mr. Sattain, of whose skill the portrait 
of the Rev. Mr. Furness is referred to as a favorable evidence. 

As friends of the arts, it gives us great satisfaction to observe 
that the lectures delivered by Mr. Dunlap, on the evenings of 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in presence of his pictures, 
and explanatory of them, have become popular. The gallery of 
the National Academy, Clinton-hall, is filled, literally, every 
evening that it is opened. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 
LIKENESS OF CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 
A lithographic engraving of this venerable patriot, from an origi- 
nal picture by W. J. Hubard, executed in a very superior style by 
Messrs. Endicott & Swett, of this city, has been just published 
SCULPTURE, 
FRAZEE’'S BUST OF JOHN JAY 
We find this specimen of art has excited general attention. It 
was exhibited last week at the exchange, where, in common with 
many others, we examined it with additional pleasure as the first 
bust executed in marble by an American. It was undertaken it 
conformity with a resolution of congress, and is to be removed to 
the supreme court-room at Washington, asa tribute to the memory 
of the first chief-justice, to whom it is said to bear a close resem- 
blance. 
should have been executed by one of our countrymen in New- 
York, created universal astonishment We trust congress Wil 


That so delicate and beautiful a piece of workmanship 


, not suffer Mr. Frazee to be idle 


THE DRAMA. 
THF NEW-YORK STAGE—ROBERT LE DIABLE, ETC 

Spring has come at last. We have walked out over the mea- 
dows and felt her breath, and seen the naked, desolate earth just 
beginning to melt and stir at her warm touch. The heaps of snow 
and ice under the fenees, and beneath the high banks, are gone 
There is a brighter shade of green about the brooks and 1 the sun 
ny hill sides. Eastern windows are opened for an hour in the 
morning, and plants and bird-cages are set out on the piazzas and 
in the gardens. Pale, sick faces may be noted, stealing slowly 
along in the sunshine; and the balmy soft air touches our fore- 
heads with a welcome feeling. We detected a fly humming un- 
der a warm shed the other day, ominous courier of its swarming 
people; and a bird sang near our window this morning; and the 
price of coal has fallen; and we saw a lean gentleman just now 
walking erect, with a straw hat and athin pair of pantaloons. Yes, 
spring has certainly come at last. We commence a dramatic para- 
graph in this way, because the invigorating influence of the season 
is visible in the theatrical as well as the vegetable world. The mana- 
The country folks crowd 
into town to buy goods, and of course go to the theatres; and the 
stars, Which have left our sphere, wander back again in gay suc- 
cession. Mrs. Austin has been doing an immense business in 
Boston, and will be soon here again, not only to delight the lovers 
of musie with her brilliant round of old operas, but to enhance her 
reputation with new and yet more delightful exhibitions. We 
hear reports from all quarters touching the new forthcoming opera 
of “La Dame Blanche It is expected by judges that it will 
achieve new triumphs in the cause of music, and add another 
flower to the chaplet of the fair vocalist. Forrest, too, will soon 
reappear. This gentleman will be welcomed, as well from his 
great popularity as a performer, as for the essential benefit he is 
rendering to the dramatic literature of the country. Clara Fisher 
may be soon looked for, and will be gladly greeted. C. Kean, 
who has been highly praised at the south, will return shortly; 
and other attractions are in preparation for the strangers who 
generally fill the city at this period 

A few nights since we witnessed, for the first time at the Park 
theatre, the new drama of Victorine, and we owe it to Mrs 
Sharpe to say, that her personation of that character was natu- 
Simpson and Richings sustained their respec- 
The entire cast is judicious, 


gers of all the houses begin to revive 


ral and graceful. 
tive parts with marked ability 
the scenery new, and the piece itself for effect, incident, and 
moral, unexceptionable. Every body ought to see Victorine—the 
neatest and best afterpiece—without exception—that has been pro- 
duced this season 

The managers of the American theatre are making strenuous 
exertions, in pursuance of their resolution, to represent the plays 
of Shakspeare, and have already produced several w ith success 
Mr. Hamblin and Miss Clifton sustaining the principal characters 

Mr. Russell, of the Richmond Hill—which house, the distant 
reader is informed is still open, notwithstanding the attempt 
made to destroy it during the late Anderson row—offers attrac- 
Mrs. Duff is nightly delight- 
This establish- 
first appear- 


Uons of a most unequivocal kind 
ing the auchence with her excellent delineations 
ment also appears to be the arena chosen for all the 
Various young gentlemen have there lately made theu 
bow to the publie, with Various degrees of success The Forty 
Ihieves” has been brought forward, and numerous improvements 
carried into effect, from which, no doubt, the manager will reap 
profit 
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As our dramatic information, during the pe past week, has been 
rather slender, we copy the following account from the Court Jour- 
nal, of the new opera lately produced at Paris, which, as a novelty, 
has made more noise in the musical world than any similar com- 
position of modern umes 


ROBERT LE DIABLE 

The extraordinary success which this opera has obtained in 
Paris, offers a sufficient apology for dedicating a considerable 
space of our journal to an examination of its merits. Indeed, both 
the French papers and private accounts concur in represenung 
“ Robert le Diable” as one of the most striking and brilliant pro 
ductions which have ever graced the stage. The French critics, 
who are rather given to hyperbole, have not missed this opportu- 
nity of lavising the words enthusiasme—delire—rage, Ke. &c. to 
describe the sensation which the opera has excited. Monsieur 
Fetis, professor at the “ Conservatoire,’ an eminent composer 
himself, and one of the best judges of music, pronounces Meyer- 
beer’s work one of those productions which render the author im- 
unother great authority, expresses himself 
This piece has produced a prodigious 


mortal. Castil-Blaze, ¢ 
in the following terms :—*“ 
effect; never was success more complete—more brilliant 

The representation of “ Robert le Diable” forms an epoch in 
the annals of the stage. Nearly a year has been spent in pre- 
paring it, and no less than two hundred thousand francs have been 
jaid out in its production. It is what the French aptly call wn 
tour de force ; for seldom, or never, have such efforts been made 
in favor of one composition 

We have read “ Robert le Diable,”’ and consider it admirably 
adapted for the display of musical and pictorial genius. Itis full 
of striking situations, and abounds in what is technically called 
stage effect We offera rapid outline of the I lot. 

Atthe rising of the curtain, the theatre re prese nts a view of Pa- 
lermo, on the border of the sea. Knights of all nations flock toa 
tournament—Robert, duke of Normandy, carries the prize—this 
Robert is the son of Bertha and a demon, by whom she had been 
seduced. Robert is a name of horror and alarm. Alice, his foster sis- 
ter, presents herself, bearing a letter from the dying Bertha, which 
Robert is not to read until he abandons his career and repents. 
Robert confides his secrets to Alice; he tells her that being in love 
with Isabella, Princess of Sicily, he wished to elope with her 
when he was attacked by a troop of cavaliers, and would certain- 
ily have fallen a victim had it not been for the timely aid of Ber- 
: an unknown knight. Bertram makes his and 
s she conceives that it is the portrait of 

at hazard—Bertram persuades Robert to join 
consents, and loses every thing he 
swresents herself to Isabella, and spe ks in favor of 
allows him to fight for 
Victor Is to be 





tram, appearance, 
Ali 
the knights play 
them—he 
world—Alice } 
Robert—Isabella forgives his faults, and 
her in a tournament, in which the reward of the 
her hand—Isabella sends him arms, he prepares for the combat, 
¢ of Grana- 





e shudders a Satan— 


possesses mm the 


when a messenger stops him on the part of the Prin 
da, who waits for him in the adjacent forest— Robert obeys the sum- 
mons—the tournament in the meantime takes place—Robert does 
not appear, and consequently loses the prize. The third act re- 
presents a wild and dreary scene The prince of darkness holds 
there his court—Bertram ts the father of Robert, and his love for 
him induces him to keep his son in the career of crime, that by 
this means they may never be separated in the next world—A lice 
comes, by the appointment of her lover, Ratmbau: 
tary place, and is horrified by the frantic cries of the demons, and 
» ym reeives 
across plante don one side of the scene, and faints 
away— Bertram is in despair, the infernal congress has decreed 
that unless Bertram gets possession of Robert's soul before mid- 
e loses his son forever—Robert himself is dejected on ac- 


/, to this soli 


the wild orgies which are being performed—she retreats 
embraces it, 


night, h 
count of his losses—Bertram employs every means of tempta- 
tion, and offers all the goods the world can bestow, if he proceed 
to the convent where the remains of St. Rosalia rest, and steal 
away a le af of cypress which the saint holds in her hand— Robert 
eonsents to commit the sacrilege, and cde parts to the convent, the 
inmates of which had been condemned to the eternal flames—part 
of the building is in ruins by moonlight, and the 
nuns are seen on their tombs—Bertram conjures up the criminal 


statues of the 


nuns—the statues revive and start into life, they promise to induce 
Robert to keep his rash vow—a fearful scene of wild and bac-| 
chanalian passion takes place amongst the nuns, when Robert : 
rives, and is seduced to snatch away the branch of cypre sce ul 
moment tremendous shouts of demoniac triumph are heard. Isa- 
bella, meantime, is to marry the Prince of Granada—Robert ar 
rives with the cypress—this t 
slumbers—Isabella succumbs to its magic power—Robert awakes 
cy, 
and that she will become his bride—Robert pulls the cypress to 
recognize him, surround him— 
»y Bertram 


ilisman plunges every one into deep 


her—she conjures him to renounce his criminal and secret ager 


pieces—the guards awake and 
Robert is endeavors 
to tempt him—at last, he announces himself as his father. Alice 
urges the dying injunction of Bertha—Robert 


and Bertram 


however, delivered | who again 

on the other hand 
remains undecided—midnight strikes 
the fiery regions. The scene 
brilliantly illuminated, where Isabella waits to bestow her hand 
on Robert } 

The music in “ Robert the Devil” displays an admirable versa- | 
tility of talent. It is, by turns, graceful and tender 
solemn, or terrific, according to the situation or the feeling which |! 
the dramatist intended to expectations | 
which “ U Crociato” and * 


is hurled into 


changes, and discovers a cathedral 


impassioned, |; 


Great as the 


might have gi 


illustrate 


' 
Margaritta ven birth to | 





ner and style of the 


| private concert. 


| our own critics 


it is the general voice that they have bee n surpassed in » this mas- 
terwork of Meyerbeer. 
insignificance, if measured by the standard of excellence display- 
ed in “ Robert le Diable ‘I! Crociato,” although emitting 
sparks of original genius, was evidently modelled after the man- 
modern Italian school. One of Rossini’s 
greatest triumphs is that of having been imitated, unconsciously 
by men of very superior talents. We see this exemplified in the 
case of Bellini, Pacini, Mercandanti, and others. Meyerbeer him- 
self was not entirely exempted from the prevailing malady in 
musical composers; but in “ Robert the Devil” he has boldly 
broken every shackle, and presented a work in which can be traced 
no resemblance to the popular Maestro, but which is so wholly 
original, in every respect, as to place its author in the very first 
rank of compose rs 

In this opera, Meyerbeer has happily blended the excellencies 
of the two first 
He has judiciously preserved all the brilliancy, fire, richness, and 
happy caprice of the latter, with all the harmonic combinations 
He has not, like most eminent composers of the 


schools of music—the German and the Italian 


of the former 
two schools, blindly adopt d that excel! 
spicuous, but has most skilfully availed himse {fof all the resoures 


nee for which each is « 
both of harmony and melody. The result has been most happy 

the public have not to complain that the music is too ponderous 
and scientific, nor can the profession reject it on the plea of 
being too popular, light, and devoid of science! The finale of the 
first act, which begins with a 
in a terrific explosion, is conceived in a masterly 


eraceful movement, and terminate 


manner. Th 


opera, indeed, presents an almost ine xhaustible treasure; we have 
five acts, into which is crowded a series of arias, dues, and con 
certed pieces, most of which will go the round of every public and 


The caeratina, sung by Isabella in the second 


act, the duo in the fourth, and the ¢ferzeflo in the fifth 
which have more particularly excited approbation; 
third act is situations 
drama have completely insp 

We have said that 
this wonder of the musical world; we have 


are the pi 

the whole of th: 
admirable—the powerful afforded by the 
ired the composer , 

all the sister arts had combined to achieve 
mentioned poetry and 
have contributed then quol tine 


music; dancing 


fascinating Taglioni surpassed herse 





and pamtu 
' 
| 


f. as the leader of the nun 


in the third act—Perrot, Montessu, and Mademoiselle Noblet 
Dupont and Subia, performed a graceful pes de cing in the second 
The scenery is wonderful, even in a world of wonders, like the 


effects of the famous 

et, of the convent by moonli rht 
a special mention, as the dazzling effect of the concludi 
scene of the opera. Ciceri has excelled all his former 
With regard to the execution of the opera, the 
Nourrjt, the rst French tenor, Le 


Damofeau, did to th 


opera; it surpasses the magi 


The view, 





in the third a 
as wel! 
pictorial 
reputation 
erities are lavish of praise 


and Mademoiselle 


Vasseur, ample justices 
parts entrusted to their care—Robert, Bertram, and tsabella. The 
dresses, too, are praised ; and, indeed, no one should be for ten 


in this estimate of the most successful and brilliant proauctior 


the last ten years 
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American Literature —We are delighted with a good book 


rreatly heightened 


American writer So much has been said 


whatever may be its origin; but the pleasure ts 


when it is from an 


against our literature—it is so often taken for granted, even by 


that our authors are worthless—our press has 


long teemed with the second-hand works of other lands—and our | 


publishers so frequently betray their carelessness respecting the 
fate of native productions, that so far from enjoying advantage 


an American has absolutely an unfavorable 
It is, therefore 


behold a man of talent 


in his own country 


current to swim agamst with sincere gratification 


that we successfully contending against 


and making his way to fame 


wi the 


these adverse circumstances in spite 


of the prejudices of foreign nations apathy of his own 


We have now be fore us the Life of Gouverneur Morris. but re 


cently published from the pen of Jared Sparks It is indeed a 
SUperLor px rformance equally acerpt ible from the untrinsic inter 
est of the subject, and the able manner in which Mr. Sparks has 
executed his task It is much read and very istiy praised 

The second volume of the new and revised edition of M ir 
shall’s Life of Washingt has been sent forth, Everybody 
knows this for a ponderous tome of great worth and of establi ved 
reputation 

By the way, when are we to have the long expected “ Life of 


Hamilton and taler 


presents a rich theme to the | 


A man of such extraordinary character 
lographe r 

Among other productions ¢ ntitled to honorable mention, is a 
shed by Gould and Banks 
Pract of the Suprem 


s by David Graham, jus 


large super-royal octavo volume, pub 
Treatise on the 
- York It 
young lawyers atour bar. His 

It is, at thes time, from pecu 


ised statutes 


and presenung a 
Court of the State of New 
one of the most promis 


r on older heads 


would reflect hone 
liar circumstances respecting the rev 
the profe Ssion,. invVaiuat as a re fi renee upon subye ets but new 'y 
settled by the leg: « ; ‘ 
revised laws, and the decisions thereon, nearly to the present n 


ment 


slature, bringing down their revisions of the late 


Indeed, al! his former productions fal! into 


Freneh | 


best known tol 


iy 


Hints to Legi 


We have also from the Harpe rs the tenth edition, revised and 
corrected, of Wirt's “ Letters of the British Spy 
graphical sketch and likeness of the author 
miliar with Wirt’s beautiful compositions 


with a bio 
Every one is fa 
They have long since 
passed the ordeal 5 

In addition. we are promised continuation of the “ Sketeh- 
Book,” by Washington Irving, from the press of Carey & Lea 
It is to be called the Alhambra.’ In it the reader will accom 
pany the accomplished author through Grenada, and hear some of 
the legends of thatregion. We learn the work has been for some 
lune re ady for public ation 

Mr. Cooper, too, has not been idle A fortheoming book of his 
Heidenmaner, or the Pagan C 
{ Other movements are making 





Is announced—*" amp 

iterary matters, A 
author is bespoken by the publishers 
ind may be soon expected. Ar 


among Us in 


| novel from a distinguished 


ther is preparing a collection of 
sketches purely of domestic origu Besides all these, one or two 
fusions are talked of 


poetry although poets stand on dangerous 


rround, it seems—at least if a shet from behind a bush can killa 


brace at once When the verses of Bryant and all the New- 
England bards are weighed in the balance and found wanting, it 
whoves us to inquire whom we have to boast of in our merry 
moments, and to read over by our winter hearth 

We are glad to perceive that the article on lake poetry, in the 
(Quarterly Review published Philade phia, although it scarce 
ly deserves the notice it has excited, is generally condemned by 
atelligent people Our readers will remember the bitter cha 
racter of the literary notices, which, a number of years ago, ap 





peared in the Edinburgh Review. Nearly every work, except 
such as were patronized by it from personal or political mo 
tive was received with an undiscriminating broadside: and 
loul ss nany a your and frieadle author of merit, Was sunk 
deep tite the sea of oblivion by the overbearing enmity of this 
to Its fallibility was well exposed by Byron in his 
severe pl ipic, although the learning experience, and splendid 
hore which gave its pages a wide and nearly overwhelming 
luenece, rendered the task both difficult and dangerous. We 
t ee a jour »cenerally respectable as the Quarterly 
Review, apemg this virulence, without any pretensions to its 
tre th If its contributors will read over the papers in the 
Edint they will be struck with the immense difference be 
ijtween th able, eloquent, and witty compositions, and their own 
wkward aclunmisy attempts at satire neither sho uld they for 
t that while the wh means of ruling the dommion of Ameri 
erature are so 8s I to render their attempts a common 
est. the people upon whe credulity they would foust thei 
spuri and interested ommions, are accustomed to examine such 
tt { themselves 
| We have heard that ifthe poems of Messrs. Bryant and Willis 
wad 1 been from the New-York pre they would have met 
imuch more favor reception from the Quarterly. What a str 
king difference there is between the narrow course of this journal 


American ithors 


i rn Reviews, whi 


nd that of the North American and 
nding disrespect to any 
front ranks 
wid intelligent examimation of Mr 
with Kindness, and explams his 


Withvoutl tite 
The former, 
Willis, points out 
merits with liberality 


ve iay Venture to place un the ina 





" Yee rat 


his fault 


| , 
}: and discrimination, amd tinct In approving many of his pro- 
ion luctions ; the latter speaks loudly in praise of the works of Bry 
ndeed, does the other Mr. Brvant,” says the Southern 
“de has preserved the even tenor of his way, and been 


and sweetest forms, 
crated shrine on which 


itent to worship nature in her purest ina 


tyle and spirit not unworthy of the conse 


his chaste and gentle mu has been wont to lay its volive gar 
lands, odorous and rch as spring 
Crolere It: itha pou s ol tresh meat attached to paper 


kites, were sent up into the rat Neweastle, England, and after 


remaining alofta few m were found filled with animad 


existe ‘ We cannot vouch for the truth of this relation 
Yur According to a memorandum kept by a gentlemar 
of Pennsylvania, the year INST was marked by one hundred and 


ine murder 


Dhistre LP An account states, that in one arrondisse 


ir thousand workmen with 


of that metropolis are 
mut bread, Vestment or straw to le on! 


Ss — The report made im the a embly of this state on the 
practicability of introducing the manufacture of silk, &c. asserts 
thatut has been ascertained, by actual experunent both in France 
ud England, that American silk, if not superior, 18 at least equal 
to the silk of any other country 
i Author of Waverle Sir Walter Scott us still in Italy, whenee 
it tated, he will travel through Germany At Naples a fancy 


ball was to be given in his honor, at which the various characters 


drawn by him in Waverley were to be pers nified 


ntreal Courant says, “ we regretto 


Widitary outrage The Mo 


observe that two Methodist missionar ave been shot by a sen- 
tenee of a drum-head court-martial in the island of Jamaica, We 
hope this extraordinary proceeding will be fully inquired into, it 
certainly us of a Most serious and important nature 
An adrertisement.—A person, who styles himself a mad doc 
tor, lately published an address, un a provincial paper, beginning 


worthy the attention of the imsane 


By the Mexican laws, if one man kill 
all his debts 


ther ina duel. he becomes answerable for 
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HUMMEL’'S AIR A LA TYROLIENNE—AS SUN 


_ Allegretto. _ 





MY FONDEST! MY FAIREST! 


BY MADAME MALISRAN GARCIA—ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, AND PRESENTED TO 
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love's fond strain shall an-swer'd be, And ev’-ry note sweet bird, shall an-swer’d be, 
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SECOND VERSE 
My eat! my fn ; ae ! , 
\ wv ” r ' Vv t ! 
Ifeelr row, wher tt ' 
What joy can be erenter than easine ‘ 
Sw u \t ! n i 
Tot ve, ? aur, how ¥ t 
But rt a 
r ' Are u“ ® A 
| 4 ‘ w why a with o 
w“ mv fomee 1 mv fairest 
! My gen Car come hit my own one! come hither 











tg . ct veet songs I will sing thee, 
Carina! Carina! I live but for thee ! 
THE SERAPH AND THE MORTAL. introduce the heroine. Long before she entered, bursts of applause | ed warbled from the threat of a nightingale, had passed away, the 
' French broke forth in various parts of the eager and dense throng—there| silence for a moment continued, as if no one dared disturb the air 
‘Tne theatre —— in Paris was crowded with a brilliant assem- was a moment’s silence; and a creature, perfectly and exquisitely }on which yet rung the echo of the most delicious notes ever — 
blage to witness the representations of a young girl celebrated for lovely, suddenly shone before them, bending with the grace of a) by mortals. IT thought to myself, if fate would give such a erea- 
her beauty, virtue, artless innocence, and extraordinary talents sthered thousands|iture to me! ~The idea haunted me—I loved her—I was wretched 


The critics of that famed me tropolis had never witnessed lovel 


ness and genius souniversally acknowledged and admired. The 
highest ranks vied with each other in praising her charms, her 
wonderful skill in music—the voice which nature had bestowe 
upon her as a precious gift corresponding with the rare erace of 
her person and the brillianey of her mind. It was whispered 


from the lofties 
in wealth and rank—that the choicest spirits of the 
her society, and were spell-bound by her fascinations. Royalty 
itself had Never had Paris seen | 
an individual whose appearance was greeted with more r: ipturous 
acclamations 


abroad that she had received offers of marrias 


ourted 


sanctioned the general opinion 


summer bud amidst the tremendous peal of the ¢ 


which burst forth and died away, and burst forth again and agau 


till the dome trembled and the foundation seemed rent asunder 
Amid this tumult 


it the Visitor 


of enthusiasm, I stood with folded arms gazing 


, Which to me seemed to have floated from the skies. A 
a tavorite air, an 
lightsto sing. Not inthe depths of 


the green forest in the hushof noon—not in the desert mn its wide 


break of music from the orchestra announced 


she came forward to the stage 


desolation—not in the dark tomb itself, could reign a silence more 
— than hung « It seemed 
ght and beautiful being 


ver the vast multitude 
. whose lofty plumes of snow bent down 
con a radiant face, was an enchantress, and by some potent spell 


had struck each one into a statue, with the coloring 


as if the 


and attitude | 


Three years after ] met her m London. Dismal! IT could not 
eheve my own eyes There was the same face- butall the gl wy 
was gone It was dimmed andobseured. ‘The seraph had sunk 
into the mortal. It was the sun shorn of his beams. It was 
the angel fallen, whose brightness was not the same I had just 


narried an artless girl whose modesty shrank from every eye but 
who could neither dance, nor sing, nor play on any instru- 
It hap per that we embarked together on a voyage of 
ng of the character 


1 ye beetr at the 


miine 
ment 
sone le ngeth 

of my fair enchantress 
escape | had made. How many 
falling in love with beauty and accomplishments, instead of mind 


! had every opportunity © f jud 
It was dre adful 
a man is rendered miserable by 


The opera proceeded, until the scene appeared which was to | and expression of life. And then when the last notes, which seem-' and soul! 
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